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Lobby Reformers 
Ready for Debate 


AUSTIN 

Two pieces of lobby-control 
legislation are now ready for 
debate. 

Not since 1957 has the leg- 
islature moved to curb the 
power of the special-interests 
lobby, and many capitol ob- 
servers call impotent the law 
passed that year. 

Critics of the 1957 law point to 
these three major weaknesses: 
(1) everybody who wants to tes- 
tify before the legislature must 
register as a lobbyist—whether 
housewife or paid representative 


of an oil company—with the re- 
sult that the ranks of the true 
lobbyists are cloudy and _ill-de- 
fined: (2) expenditures over $50 
need not be itemized, unless they 
are spent in “direct communica- 
tion”; (3) the activities of groups, 
such as the Citizens for Sales 
Tax, are not regulated at all. 

The new lobby-control bill— 
House Bill 21, sponsored by Sam 
Collins, Charles Wilson, Tony Ko- 
rioth, and Bob Eckhardt in the 
House, and Babe Schwartz in the 
Senate—would require lobbyists 
to report in detail all expenses, 
except travel expenses to Austin 
and personal board and room 
while here. 


It also requires lobbyists to re- 
port expenses at all times, wheth- 
er during the session or not. 
Sherman Miles, lobbyist for the 
AFL-CIO, gave this vigorous ap- 
proval. “As it stands now, a lob- 
byist could pay a legislator $10,- 
000 the day before the session and 
not have to report it,” he said. 
“If this passes, it should make 
some damned interesting read- 
ing.” 

Of major importance to those 
legislators who have been irked 
by the Citizens for Sales Tax com- 
mittee is the provision that would 
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make lobbying groups show the 
names of all contributors and the 
amounts—if more than $50—con- 
tributed by each, as well as an 
itemized account of whom the 
money is spent on. 

“This is the most important 
part of the bill,” said Eckhardt. 
“When groups like the Citizens 
for Sales Tax take money from 
other lobbies, it’s like a holding 
company with subsidiaries. Or 
maybe it’s the other way; maybe 
the Citizens are the subsidiary. 
You have the holding company 
composed of Mid-Continent and 
other big oil companies, and then 
some subsidiary like the Citizens 
for Sales Tax out front with spe- 
icfic goals. 

“We just want to know who is 
behind the Citizens for Sales Tax 
opinion.” 

The bill also prohibits lobby- 
ists from calling a legislator off 
the floor “without his prior per- 
mission or consent.” 


Like Washington 

Judged of equal value as a re- 
form by some is House Simple 
Resolution No. 9, by Eckhardt 
and James Nugent of Kerrville, 
which would allow for the ap- 
pointment of six committee coun- 
sels for the state affairs, the rev- 
enue and taxation, judiciary and 
criminal jurisprudence commit- 
tees. State affairs and revenue- 
tax would each have two coun- 
sels, one representing _ majority 
opinion, the other minority. The 
other two committees would have 
one counsel each. 

Eckhardt explained: 

“If you are going to restrict the 
activities of the lobby, you are 
going to have to supply some 
source of information that the 
lobby does now supply the legis- 
lators. 

“All too often legislators are 
asked to make a choice based on 
information from two interests 
that may not either be best for 
the people as a whole. The trucks 
and the railroads are opposed. 
Well, you just can’t balance one 
against the other and come out 
with what’s best for the high- 
ways. 

“You can’t just naturally bal- 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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SPONSORS: ATHEIST 


AUSTIN 

Three East Texas legislators 
have met, studied a recent US. 
Supreme Court decision, and de- 
cided that they are going to have 
to let atheists go on teaching in 
the public schools and colleges of 
Texas. 

Roy Torcaso, an atheist, applied 
for a commission as notary pub- 
lic in Maryland, which has a state 
constitutional provision prohibit- 
ing any religious test as a quali- 
fication for a state office, “other 
than a declaration of belief in the 
existence of God.” This provision 
is almost identical with one in the 
Texas Constitution prohibiting re- 
ligious tests for state positions ex- 
cept for belief in a “Supreme Be- 
ing.” 





Torcaso, barred from the posi- 
tion of trust he sought, went to 
court. Late last month the U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled, in a unani- 
mous opinion written by Justice 
Hugo Black, that no government, 
state or federal, “can constitu- 
tionally force a person ‘to profess 
a belief or disbelief in any reli- 
gion’,” “impose requirements 
which aid all religions as against 
non-believers,” or “aid those reli- 
gions based on a belief in the ex- 
istence of God as against those 
religions founded on different be- 
liefs.” 

Rep. W. T. Oliver of Port Ne- 
ches introduced a bill during the 
regular session of the Texas leg- 
islature requiring all teachers in 
public schools and colleges to ac- 
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Governor Presses to Keep Coalition Together 


AUSTIN 

Governor Price Daniel was 
working overtime this week to 
keep a patchwork coalition of 
moderates and liberals behind 
his sales-tax-based compro- 
mise tax program. 

The results of his work will 
probably be seen Tuesday or 
Wednesday when HB 20, spon- 
sored by House tax committee 
chairman Charles Ballman of 
Borger, reaches the floor (see 
separate story, page 3). The tax 
subcommittee to which the $359 
program had been submitted was 
conferring with Speaker James 
Turman Friday on the tactics of 
getting the bill before the full 
House. 

Daniel discouraged a nascent 
revolt of “speaker’s moderates” 
and several liberals early this 
week. The dissidents were set to 
go with what would have been 
a somewhat bolder compromise 
of their own when the governor, 
on the day before his address to 
the joint session, called several 
of them into a room in the Man- 
sion, where he lay ill with fever 
and temporarily quelled the move. 

Conservative proponents of a 
straight sales tax similar to the 
one included in the Senate ver- 
sion of HB 334 during the regular 
session will match strength with 
the uneasy administration coali- 
tion in the imminent floor fight 
on the governor’s program of the 
“Pennsylvania-type” sales tax and 
supplementary business _ taxes. 
Their alternative is to offer a 
sweeping amendment to the Ball- 
man-sponsored measure or to 
fight the bill directly on its own 
terms. 

If House conservatives have 
the votes to substitute a package 
similar to HB 334, the Daniel coa- 
lition might very well crumble 
early in the session. A_ victory 
for the Daniel compromise, how- 
ever, would apply the heat to a 
conservative upper house—espe- 
cially on the gas pipelines tax 
and the two-factor franchise tax. 

At a caucus of some 30 key lib- 
erals and moderates in a room in 
the Texas Employment Commis- 
sion Tuesday afternoon, the ma- 
jority favored support of the gov- 
ernor’s package proposal. Reps. 
Korioth, Ballman, Leaverton, and 
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BILL DEAD 


knowledge in writing their belief 
in a Supreme Being. Reps. W. T. 
Dungan, McKinney, and Joe Chap- 
man, Sulphur Springs, were the 
only other witnesses for the bill 
during a _ protracted committee 
hearing. Clergymen of various de- 
nominations and eminences de- 
nounced the measure as unneces- 
sary and unconstitutional. It was 
slipped out of committee one 
night when a few of its oppon- 
ents had adjourned for a few 
beers, but it did not come before 
the House for consideration. 

Is the bill dead? Definitely, 
agree Oliver, Chapman, and Dun- 
gan. “We met and discussed it,” 
Dungan said. 

Apart from acknowledging that 

(Continued on Page 2) 





Pieratt were among the strong 
est advocates of going with Dan 
iel. The question they posed 
“How can we get anything bet 
ter passed?” A number of liberals 
however, were reluctant to con 
mit themselves to a package tha 
included the “Pennsylvania plan 
which they consider, in effect 
sales tax. 

This is the central dilemma 
the session for the anti-sales tax 


Daniel Turman 


ers in both houses. They feel th 
circumstances are forcing then 
to support one type of sales tax 
another. 


Diverse Plans 

By week’s end, the liberal-con 
trolled House tax committee had 
heard testimony and referred to 
subcommittees the following tax 
es: the Danicl-Ballman HB 20 
Bob Eckhardt's gas pipelines tax; 
the DanielCharles Hughes es 
cheat bill; George Hinson’s om 
nibus plan, a $5 deductible sales 
tax combined with several 
ness taxes; Ben Atwell’s 
package, which includes a Penn 
sylvania-type sales tax more 
servative than the governor's, an 
increased gas production tax, and 
an increased franchise tax under 
the present formula; Jack 
nell’s $50 luxury sales tax; 
Fletcher’s one percent 
the-board sales tax; and Max Car 
riker’s gross receipts tax on util 
ities. 

Also in the offing is a bill 
Maco Stewart providing for 
combination sales tax and cort 
rate income tax, and a persor 
income tax by Tony Korioth. 

Atty. Gen. Will Wilson, making 
a surprise appearance before tl 
tax committee Thursday on t! 
sales tax portion of the Danie 
program, provoked a somew! 
angry statement from the 
ernor by saying that a geners 
sales tax would be easier to er 
force than the Pennsylvania ide 
Daniel's proposal, he said, | 
“amounts to a general sales tax, | 
but instead of using broad 
all-inclusive lamguage as a bas-| 
ket, it has taxable items, 


busi 


tax 


con 


Con 
Henry 


across 


eacn | 


with its own technical definition, | 


then adds a list of exclusions.” He} 
said his office, charged with 
terpreting such a_ tax, 
catch it on both ends—the exclu 
sions and the inclusions.” 


“would 


Daniel, in an immediate 
ment, said he had attempted 
consider the overall 
the people rather than on the 
torney general. 

Rep. Don Kennard For 
Worth, who is not a member 
the tax committee but is a strong 
advocate of Cong. Jim Wright of 
Fort Worth, told the panel aft 
Wilson had testified, “Mr. Chair 
man, don't you think you 
to grant equal time before 
committee to the other candidates | 
for governor?” 


impact 


of 


ought 


this | sults 


testifying for the 
el plan, said, “We've strug- 
and hard to find a com- 
compromise. 
n't see how we could be ex- 
to go any further.” 
explaining the gover- 
erennial escheat bill, which 
obably hit the floor next 
i separate measure, said 
raise between $35 and 
the first year. Dan- 
was more coonserv- 
und the comptroller has 
would certify it will raise 
$6.5 million. 


Hot Debate 


of the hottest debates of 
th legislature arose in the 
s on the gas pipelines tax. 
Rep. Eckhardt against 
Vill Ehrle of Childress, vet- 
I B. M. Britain of 
Natural Gas Pipeline Corpo- 
America, Judge E. H. 
of Phillips Petroleum, 
Abington of Mid-Conti- 
and Gas Association, and 
Kuykendall of Lone Star 
sounded at times 
seminar in constitutional 
»thers like a legal argu- 
an appellate court. 
estimated to net $30 
on natural gas, 
a one-cent per thou- 
euble foot minimum levy. If 
present production tax paid 
producers fails to yield one 
to the state, the difference 
paid by the “holder of 
dicated reserves” — the pipe- 
Continued on Page 2) 
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lax Polls Galores 
Connelly Takes Issue 
With CST Findings 


AUSTIN 
chairman of the 
Fair Taxation, this 

used Tom Sealy's Citi- 
1 Sales Tax for announc- 
il which is not an accu- 
ction of popular feeling 


an in 


This is the 


1ion 


mate 


bbyists 


the debate 


before 


hill, 
more 


The 
million 
vould set 
sand 


the 


cent 
ould be 


onnelly, 


for 


‘itizens for a Sales Tax 
d earlier announced that 
rd poll showed 9;360 per- 
yred a general sales ‘tax 
834 favored some other 
broad-based tax. 
Sealy offered to 
let legislators in- 
spect the re- 
turned post 
cards. Connelly, 
who is also 
chairman of the 
Democratic exec- 
utive committee, 
Sealy said the poll was 
by sending 25 cards to se- 
chamber of commerce 
the request that 
be distributed among 
ids and associates. “It is un- 
and rigged if offered as 
{ general sentiment of the 

> at large,” he said. 
group is also con- 
poll. He said his or- 
ation asks an opinion on 
kinds of ‘taxes, while the 
Citizens for Fair Taxation 
ed opinions on only two. Re- 
of the Citizens for Fair Tax- 
poll will be announced 


with 


ards 


nnelly's 


ng a 


| shortly 








Bills Ask Lobby Finances 


Group Pressure Major Target of Proposals 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ance the opinion of the TMA 
against the opinion of the AFL- 
CIO and come up with the best 
workman's compensation law. 


Get the Best 


“Every member of the House 
is probably on five committees 
and exercises judgment on the 
work of 20 or 30 committees. We 
need committee counsels similar 
to those found in Washington. 
I would pay a pretty good salary, 
but not enough to encourage 
making the job a career. I'd ra- 
ther get bright young men mid- 
way in their careers, try to give 
the job the same attraction as a 
US. Supreme Court clerk's job.” 

Eckhardt said the counsel sys- 
tem would also pry some of the 
younger legislators out of the 
hands of the lobbyists, to whom 
they now turn for advice and 
guidance. 

“Much of the influence of the 
lobby is not actually corrupt,” 
said Eckhardt. “Members aren't 
bought out by money so much as 
by flattery, especially the young 
men who come up here and want 
to appear in the swim.” 

Eckhardt'’s viewing the lobby 
as a legitimate and sometimes 
necessary source of information 
contributes to one of the most 
striking features of the present 
effort—it is that those legislators 
directly involved in the reform 
movement show little hatred but 
considerable tolerance for the 
lobby. 


Pani¢ Situation 

The governor's attitude toward 
the lobby is something else. 
Thwarted so far by the lobby to 
get even a foothold in the sales 
tax wrestling match, Gov. Price 
Daniel has recently made a num- 
ber of bitter judgments of the 
lobby, and he has succeeded to 
some extent in portraying the 
lobbyists as men whose sole aim 
is to pervert the welfare of the 
people. 

Schwartz of Galveston, who is 
carrying the lobby reform bill in 
the upper house, gave this more 
moderate explanation for the bill's 
needs: 

“The panic always strikes when 
something important like a tax 
bill is up for debate. When the 
lobbyists—which can be anybody 
—get the notion the tax is going 
to fall on them, it is just human 
nature for them to come climbing 
out of the galleries and out of 
their hotel rooms and off the golf 
course. 

“They come hustling down here 
all aflutter and try to call the 
legislators off the floor and con- 
vince them one way or another. 
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I have no complaints about being 
called out. I was guilty of it all, 
when I was in the House. I an- 
swered every telephone _ call; 
every time someone sent in a 
note, I'd go out to see them, even 
if a vote was being taken, be- 
cause I knew my secretary or my 
deskmate would vote me. 





“It’s worse over in the House. 
The Senate attitude is that a 
member’s place is on the floor, 
and the lobby pretty well respects 
this. But the lobby knows some- 
body will cover up for you in 
the House, even during a vote, 
so they'll call you out at a criti- 
cal time. It’s worse in the House 
because you have the same num- 
ber of lobbyists but 150 represen- 
tatives, and there gets to be a 
real scramble. 

“I think this lobby control bill 
may be the answer to only a small 
part of the lobby problem, but it 
may help keep the members on 
the floor, and the legislative 
process would benefit by that.” 

Sen. Henry Gonzalez, while not 
directly associated with the GHQ 
of this lobby reform movement, 
has campaigned for more con- 
trol in the past; he views the 
present effort with some detach- 
ment. 


Power Back Home 

“The lobby’s power is not here 
in the capitol, as many people 
think. The lobbyist’s main job is 
back home, where he picks a can- 
didate he feels will go along. The 
lobbyists are down here mainly 
to remind legislators of their pre- 
campaign promises. 

“Hull Youngblood made a 
speech before the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce saying the lob- 
by had elected 26 out of 30 legis- 
lators from the San Antonio area, 
by picking young ambitious law- 
yers and paying everything for 
their campaign, everything from 
hand cards to public relations 
firms. 

“Of course, there have been 
shakedown bills, such as the na- 
turopath bill, which is the strong- 
est reason for lobby control laws. 
But I feel the lobby is indispen- 
sible. I've never felt any undue 
pressure. The secretary of Judge 
Dyer of Phillips oil used to call 
up every week and remind us of 
free buffet at the Austin Hotel. 
But you just went and ate. No- 
body asked anything. Homer 
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Leonard (brewers’ lobbyist) gives 
catfish dinners ever so often, but 
nobody discusses business.” 

Gonzalez laughed. “Probably 
the lobby iooks on the legislator 
like the world looks on the Brit- 
ish journalist—why bribe him 
when he does what he does with- 
out being bribed?” 

Rep. Don Kennard, Fort Worth, 
gave this evolution of the temper 
behind the present reform move- 
ment: 

“When I stepped into the leg- 
islature—that was 1953, I was 
still in the University—the atti- 
tudes and customs in regard to 
the lobby had been established 
for some time. You may be sur- 
prised to hear me say it, but the 
quality of the membership was 
lower then. There was a good 
deal more reliance on lobby prop- 
aganda. The Legislative Council 
had just come into being; it didn’t 
turn out the volume of research 
it now does. 

“Also, the legislature didn't 
have the various research insti- 
tutions to turn to. The Texas Re- 
search League had just started. 
I know it is subsidized by busi- 
ness, and for that reason it can’t 
be wholly independent, but call it 
what you will, I think it is a good 
source of information. 

“Social customs were a lot loos- 
er. Some members lived in lobby- 
paid hotel rooms. I don’t think 
there’s anybody here now that 
would do that. 

“Entertainment supplied by the 
lobby was more lavish, more 
grandiose—trips to the lake, hunt- 
ing trips, hotel suites stocked 
with liquor and food—and the 
AFL-CIO had it too; both sides 
of the lobby offered it, it was the 
custom. 


Turning Point 

“The turning point was the 
land and insurance scandals. The 
1957 lobby control act rode in on 
the crest of these scandals. The 
investigation of the insurance 
scandals’ developed the fact that 
various members of both houses 
had had retainers from the lobby. 


“Lobbyists during that period 
of investigation thought they 
were being berated, and they 
were, but the sudden reversal of 
feeling toward the: lobby had a 
good influence because it changed 
the social customs—partying fell 
off, and the legislature turned 
more to independent agencies for 
advice. 

“I think something else that 
helped change the atmosphere is 
Daniel’s puritan influence. He 
helped kill the partying spirit 
around here because he person- 
ally didn’t go for cocktail parties 
and weekends at the club. And 
I think the fact that he had been 
in Washington, where lobbying 
is vastly different, had turned 
him away from lobbying. tactics 
as you find them on the state 
level. In Washington, most of the 
legislative process is centered in 
the committee, and it is well 
staffed. Lobbyists deal more with 
the staff than with the members. 
Members of Congress don’t have 
time to meet lobbyists. 

“In Washington, you don’t have 
the steardy barrage of lobbyists 
trying to buttonhole you and take 
you to lunch just to be taking you 
to lunch. Frankly, I think it is 
bad lobbying and I think a lot of 
old lobbyists perpetuate the cus- 
toms.” 








Hot Exchange Centers 
On Gas Pipelines Levy 


(Continued from Page 1) 
line companigs holding leases. 

Eckhardt argued that practical- 
ly all the gas produced in Texas 
is held under longterm contracts. 
The lobbyists, however, said the 
bill would, in effect, be a levy on 
producers. They also challenged 
its constitutionality. 

“By legislative fiat,” Britain ar- 
gued, “he’s trying to change a 
purchaser into a producer. If he 
can do that, he can make black 
people out of white people and 
we wouldn't have any more race 
problem. It’s that simple.” 

Judge Foster said, “If the real 
purpose of this bill is to tax the 
pipelines, it isn’t apparent to me. 
Over the years, we’ve been en- 
gaged in the pleasant occupation 
of trying to tax the Yankees. It 
may be a stimulating sort of 
thing, but it doesn’t pay off.” 
Under questioning, he admitted 
that Eckhardt’s bill and the sev- 
erence beneficiary tax of two 
years ago are basically different. 

Abington said he was defend- 
ing “the hard-pressed producers 
of the state. It’s a tax on produc- 


Atheist Bill... 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the high court’s ruling applied 
also to his bill, Oliver would not 
talk about the situation. Chap- 
man, whose torrents of invective 
against atheists and modern 
times in the colleges resulted in 
a walk-out by students from the 
University of Texas who were 
listening from the gallery, seemed 
to agree that the bill is unconsti- 
tutional and didn’t really try to 
get it passed. 

Agreeing the new court ruling 
applies to the measure he sup- 
ported so vehemently, Chapman 
said, “Truthfully, I’m not sur- 
prised. I had some doubts about 
it in my own mind; I think prob- 
ably they (the court) are right. 
At least they’ve got a lot more 
basis in law than they did in the 
Brown case. That Brown case!” 

In the Brown case, of course, 
the court declared segregation in 
public schools unconstitutional. 

“I never did really push that 
bill,” Chapman said. “Coming 
from the part of the country I 
do, it was good for me to make a 
few speeches, but I never did try 
to pass it.” 

Dungan said earnestly that he 
was disappointed by the court’s 
ruling. 

“It looks like that’uz it,” he 
said. “It removed any doubt as 
to the constitutionality of it. It 
would be rather foolish to intro- 
duce it again. 

“I think they’re wrong. I think 
the Constitution of this country 
was based on belief in a Supreme 
Being. Our money has it printed 
on it—It’s used in every procla- 
mation an’ all, and oaths are 
taken on the Bible. 

“But if we passed it, it would 
probably be taken to court and 
cah’d all the way up. I’m very 
disappointed. That’s been a part 
of our Constitutions, state and na- 
tional,” Dungan said. 

Rep. Bob Mullen of Alice, a 
Catholic and an opponent of the 
East Texans’ proposal, said testily: 

“It’s another action of the Su- 
preme Court that oughta be con- 
demned. We're getting a resolu- 
tion up.” R.D. 








tion, and that’s our main objec- 
tion. It secks to make a producer 
out of a purchaser.” 

Rep. Maco Stewart told Abing- 
ton that he (Stewart) is an inde- 
pendent producer and a member 
of his Association “and I don't 
quite understand what you have 
to say to us as a producer.” When 
Stewart asked Abington whether 
he would prefer the Eckhardt tax 
or the production tax passed by 
the Senate, Abington said, “This 
could be an even greater tax on 
a permanent basis than suggest- 
ed under 334.” 

Stewart asked Abington if he 
would be willing to take the revy- 
enue from the pipelines tax “and 
set it aside as a refund for the 
hard-pressed producer?” Abing- 
ton replied, in an obvious refer- 
ence to TIPRO, “You don't see 
any of them up here asking for 
help, do you?” 

Kuykendall, stressing the possi- 
ble unconstitutionality, warned 
that the measure “would be good 
business for the lawyer but bad 
for the state.” 

“Looking at the decisions ren- 
dered in major Texas cases,” Eck- 
hardt closed, “we've taken care 
to remedy all those’ previous 
faults. This bill won’t be knocked 
off. The opponents said this is a 
production tax. This is simply 
buncombe.” W.M. 


Sen. Willis Bypassed, 
Blames Beer Lobby 


AUSTIN 

The Senate this week bypassed 
Sen. Doyle Willis of Fort Worth, 
who was in line for the job, and 
elected Sen. Preston Smith of 
Lubbock to the honorary post of 
president pro tempore. Smith is 
in his third term, Willis his 
fourth. 

An angry Willis later told re- 
porters the “beer lobby” prevent- 
ed his getting elected. “It looks 
like you can’t ask a record vote 
on the Carling bill and advocate 
a beer tax and be elected presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

“I’m going to continue to push 
for a tax on beer if I'm never 
elected pro tempore,” he _ said. 
“This thing has just started.” He 
said he will try to amend any 
tax bill that comes to the floor 
with an additional three cents a 
bottle tax. 

Willis was not elected by a vote 
of 15-11. 


BOOKSELLERS 
BOOK FINDERS 


The Necesssity For 


Choice 
by Henry A. Kissinger 

This book is an attempt to 
define the major foreign policy 
and defense issues before 
America in the 1960's. It is the 
author’s conviction that in this 
revolutionary age, solutions 
can never be regarded as per- 
manent—that patterns of policy 
which have served the nation 
since the end of World War 
II no longer & 

Author of Nuclear Weapons 
and Foreign Policy, Mr. Kis- 
singer is an associate professor 
of government at Harvard — 
A book for concerned Ameri- 
cans—Harper . $5.50 
Send your order for ANY 
book to DEPT. B, Texas 
Observer, 504 West 24th 


St., Austin, Texas. 
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Sales Tax Proposed 





Daniel’s Compromise Plan 


AUSTIN 

Gov. Price Daniel outlined 
his compromise tax program 
to the joint session Tuesday 
morning, the bulk of it—$303 
million—to come from what 
he called ‘a Pennsylvania- 
type limited excise, sales and 
use tax.” 

Speaking to a battery of tele- 
vision cameras and to a packed 
house and galleries, Daniel stat- 
ed he was offering the Pennsyl- 
vania plan “as a compromise, and 
solely for that purpose.” It would 
levy a flat two per cent tax on 
purchases of 50 cents or more, 
with exemptions on food, pre- 
scription drugs, books, items of 
clothing under $10, feed, seed, 
fertilizer, farm machinery, and 
utilities for industrial purposes. 

He further proposed a tax on 
beer and other alcoholic bever- 
ages to offset revenue losses on 
the $10 clothing deductible. 

The governor also endorsed 
the Eckhardt natural gas pipe- 
line tax for $30 million for the 
biennium, a two-factor corpora- 
tion franchise tax for $16 million, 
the abandoned property bill for 
$10 million, the transfer of farm- 
to-market road funds for $30 mil- 
lion, and a college tuition increase 
to $50 per semester for $20 mil- 
lion. 

He included a lobby control act 
in his special session call to pro- 
hibit “interference with the leg- 
islative processes and more com- 
plete and accurate reporting of 





expenditures.” (See separate 
story.) 

“I have long realized from ex- 
pr i of bers of the leg- 


islature ‘on other tax possibili- 
ties,” Daniel said, “that we would 
have to rely on some form of sales 
or excise taxation .. . I still think 
this plan would be the best for 
our people and completely in ac- 
cord with the platforms of the 
governor, the lieutenant governor, 
speaker of the House, and many 
members of the legislature against 
a general sales tax. 

“If this proposal does not re- 
ceive more acceptance at this ses- 
sion than it did at the regular 
session,” he continued, “I urge 
that at least some aspects of the 
plan—such as avoiding taxation 
on the basic necessities of life— 
be written into a Pennsylvania- 
type limited excise, sales and use 
tax in such a manner that ability 
to pay and basic necessities be 
given every consideration.” 

Daniel admitted that a Texas 
senator had called the Pennsyl- 
vania plan an “upside-down tax 
—one that you can call selective 
and limited to those who are 
against a general sales tax—but 
then turn it upside-down and 
argue that it is broad and gen- 
eral enough to suit those who 
favor a general sales tax.’” Such 
a tax, he said, was written in 
Pennsylvania as a compromise 
between a Democratic House and 
governor and a Republican Sen- 
ate. 

“The important result, how- 
ever, is that it avoids taxation of 
more of the basic essentials of 
life than general sales taxes 
which have been adopted in other 
states. If Republicans and Demo- 
crats could finally come together 
on this compromise in Pennsyl- 
vania, it is my hope that Demo- 
crats can find it possible to do so 
in our state.” 


Business Taxes 
“Any broad-based tax enacted 
. should be accompanied,” he 
argued, “by adequate taxes on 
natural gas and interstate cor- 
porations. 

“Since 1951, Texas governors 
and legislatures have insisted that 
natural gas should bear a larger 
burden of the state’s tax burden 
and that some constitutional way 
should be devised for additional 





taxes to be paid by those who | 
have a property interest through | 
exclusive contracts dedicating the 
production in advance to their | 
pipelines,” he said. 

“It is only the gas which has 
been tied up by the pipeline com- 
panies under cheaper prices of 
less than 14.5 cents which would 
be subject to the additional tax on 
the severence beneficiary pro- 
ducer,” Daniel said in describing 
the Eckhardt bill. “I have an 
opinion from the attorney gen- 
eral of Texas holding this tax 
would be constitutional.” 

All of the pipelines bills previ- 
ously declared constitutional by 





an attorney general’s opinion and 
then struck down in the courts 
“were changed . . . before enact- 
ment to incorporate the provi- 
sions which were later held to 
be unconstitutional.” 

Recommending his two-factor 
franchise tax, he said “this is a 
long overdue change to eliminate 
the discrimination which now ex- 
ists in favor of foreign and inter- 
state corporations which engage 
in interstate sales and against 
wholly domestic companies which 
engage only in Texas business 
and sales.” Only Washington and 
Texas have not “awakened to 
this discrimination and have ap- 
plied two-factor or three-factor 
formulas on both their franchise 
and corporate income taxes,” he 
said. 

“This discrimination,” Daniel 
said, “is due to the fact that the 
31,000 domestic corporations hav- 
ing all their property and sales 
in Texas pay the franchise tax on 
100 percent of their capital, while 
the 11,660 interstate corporations 
pay on their capital only the per- 
centage represented by their sales 
in Texas.” 


On the proposed tuition raise, 
Daniel said a tuition scholarship 





program should be continued for 


* * 


poor students. The increase 
“would raise $20 to $25 million” 
for teacher salary increases and 
other educational improvements 
“and would reduce our total tax 
bill by that amount. It would still 
leave Texas with one of the low- 
est college tuition rates in the 
nation.” 


The governor said he believed 
the appropriations bill approved 
by the conference committee in 
the regular session was _ suffi- 
cient, but he urged adjustments 
for “a more adequate juvenile 
parole system,” additional high- 
way patrolmen, and more ade- 
quate financing of the Texas in- 
dustrial commission, state tourist 
program, and water planning ac- 
tivities. 


Lobby Control 


After his vitriolic condemna- 
tions of the Austin lobby in the 
between-sessions interim, there 
was little surprise when Daniel 
recommended improvements in 
the lobby control act “with spe- 
cial consideration to prohibiting 
interference with the legislative 
processes and more complete and 
accurate reporting of expendi- 
tures—especially by organizations 


formed wholly or partially for the 
purpose of influencing legisla- 
tion.” Such organizations, the 


governor said, should be required 
to list contributors of more than 


$50. 


One of the main purposes of a 
lobby control act, he said, “is to 
bring out into the open those 
who are attempting to influence 
legislation. This is defeated when 
those financially interested are 
permitted to work through an- 
other organization without regis- 
tering or reporting their interest 
or contributions.” 


Some legislators, Daniel said, 
have advocated that similar re- 
strictions on contacts with the 
legislature be placed on both the 
lobby and the governor. “I doubt 
the wisdom of placing anyone 
elected by the people as persons 
chosen by and paid to represent 
private interests on an equal foot- 
ing with the governor in their 
relations with the legislature,” he 
said. 


* * 





Demos Looking Ahead 
To Congressional Bids 


Jittery Texas Democrat 
leaders visited Washingtor 
this week—State chairman J. Ed 
Connelly and others saw Johnsor 
Rayburn, and many congressmer 
—about GOP 
against incumbent 
Sen, John Tower has said he \ 
campaign in the San Anton 
election if asked adds 
must capture some more H 
and Senate seats in 1962.” 
The legislature has not pro 
ed for congressional redistrictin 


Political Intelligence 


1962 


chances in 1962 
congressmer! 


and 








in consequence in 
will elect a congressman-at-! 
Names are already being bruit 
about for this election. 

Rep. Paul Kilday is expected 
resign his San Antonio seat 
the adjournment of 
Sen. Henry Gonzalez is certain 
a huge vote and right now 
favorite to succeed Kilday 
Republicans’ Ike Kampmann, 
attorney, is often mentioned, 
may not run, since Gonzalez cou 
likely trounce him. If the los 
GOP thinks there is some chance 
to beat Gonzalez, they will prol 
ably field John Goode, the lox 
Republican chairman. Gonzale 
has been endorsed by Maury May 
erick Jr., and Rep. 
Spears has stated he is not 
candidate at this time. Hubert 
Green dr., and Dist. Judge Jack 
Onion, among others, are think 
ing of running, but if the 
makes a major effort for the Sar 
Antonio seat, they would not 
have much chance. 

Rep. Walter Rogers, Pampa, is 
rumored in line for a_ federal 
judgeship, in which case Repub 
licans would have a shot at } 
seat in a region where the) 
strong. Sen. Andy Rogers, Chil 
dress, and Rep. Charles Ballman 
Borger, are also possible contend 
ers. Houston Republicans are ex 
pected to field someone against 
incumbent Bob Casey. State 
Ronald Bridges is thinking abo 
running against incumbent John 
Young of Corpus Christi (produ 
ing a copy of a Houston Post ar 
ticle saying so, Bridges explains 


Coner 


Franklin 


“I just happen to have a 
thousand copies”) 
* * 


Views on Price’s Program 


AUSTIN 

Some comments from legisla- 
tors on Gov. Daniel’s tax program 
as outlined Tuesday: 

Reed Quilliam, Lubbock con- 
servative: “It indicates willing- 
ness to mediate. It’s clear to me 
now what he wants. I’m not for 
the Pennsylvania plan. I'd rather 
go ahead and call it what it is—a 
sales tax.” Seott Bailey, Cisco lib- 
eral: “Generally I agree with him, 
except for the tuition raise and 
the farm-to-market roads fund 
transfer. His program constitutes 
a reasonable compromise. Some 
sensible deductible on the sales 
tax should be expected, to be 
made up with the gas pipeline 
and the two-factor corporate 
taxes.” 


Terry Townsend, Brady conser- 
vative: “In essence he recom- 
mended the same sales tax as was 
in HB 334 to provide the basic 
bulk of revenue. Most members 
feel he advocated a general sales 
tax under another name.” On the 
pipeline tax: “No doubt a major- 
ity of the legislature approves it, 
but the major consideration is 
constitutionaliity.” 

Neil Caldwell, Alvin liberal: 
“T'll vote for a tax on retail sales 
if I'm convinced it’s not a regres- 
Sive tax and will not take dis- 
proportionately from the low and 
middle income groups and in 





favor of the more fortunate. I'm 
net yet convinced that the Penn- 
sylvania plan isn't regressive.” 


Franklin Spears, San Antonio 
liberal: “His program comes clos- 
er than anything so far in meet- 
ing the financial needs. It is a 
definite attempt to take the re- 
gressive features out of a sales 
tax. It’s not the kind of program 
I'd put together, but it comes 
closer to meeting objections‘ and 
to having a chance of passing.” 


Bob Hughes, Dallas conserva- 
tive: “It’s the same program he’s 
had all the time. His approach 
under the attorney general's opin- 
ion is an opening where a con- 
stitutional gas tax can be passed. 
My only criticism: he says he's 
not for a sales tax, but the great 
part of his program is a sales tax. 
Some of his other proposals are 
necessary to constitute a good 
compromise.” 


Henry Gonzalez, San Antonio 
liberal: “We ought to call it a 
‘colonel’ sales tax instead of a 
general sales tax, or even reduce 
it in rank more and call it a 
‘major’ sales tax. This may be 
one of those cases where the cure 
is worse than the disease.” Ward- 
low Lane, Center conservative: 
“It's just about what I expected. 
He's still for his upside down 
deal, which I don't like.” 





Tony Korioth, Sherman libera 
“He gave in on the sales tax. But 
he: was saying he'd go along wit! 
them on the sales tax if they go 
along with him on the 
bill, the pipelines tax, 
two-factor franchise tax.” 

Speaker James Turman: ‘It's 
fair and reasonable compromis« 
I think he went farther than 
ever wanted to go. If those who 
opposed his stand go as far 
meeting him as he has in meeting 
them, we can solve this thing 
30 days easily.” 


escheat 


and the 


Paul Floyd, Houston con 
servative: “Thank goodness 
dropped his club and picked 
the olive branch.” Charles Whit 
field, Houston liberal: “We'll wind 
up with a tax bill so close to 
general sales tax, it will 
everybody mad. The merchants 
will be horrified and disgusted 
with the Pennsylvania plan. It 
will take a small amy of admin 
istrators to collect it. I doubt if 
will yield what they claim.” 


Don Kennard, Fort Worth lib 
eral: “If we're going to have a 
sales tax, let's call it that. I'll sup 
port his gas and corporate fran 
chise measures, but there are 
probably other approaches 
are better. I have serious doubts 
if his program will pass in the 
form he proposes.” 


make 


that 


GOP 


Republicans will have to 
hard to retain the one con- 
in they now have, Alger 
of Dallas, who is embattled by 


the demonstration 
t the Lyndon Johnsons dur- 
presidential campaign 
domestic difficulties. Sev- 
iding Democrats in Dallas 
preparing to take Al- 


ries ol 


enis 
and county liberal 
informally in 
1 executive session to dis- 


i tate 


aders met 


s ways and means of keeping 
Fexas liberals united in future. 
1 inner-split of Senate 
primary. They will meet 
September 9 . AFL-CIO 


Committee on Political Education 
ne¢ Texas congressmen 
Kennedy on 


ked only 


i or fewer of their votes 
yn. Five of these come 
tricts that gave Kennedy 
“All of them should 

ed and retired as soon 
sible,” COPE said. Those 
out Bruce Alger, John 

oe Kilgore, Olin Teague, 
Burleson, Walter Rogers, 

re Mahon, Clark Fisher, Bob 
Jim Wright of Fort 

th has voted pro-Kennedy 87 
nt of the the report 


U al 


time, 
i Sen. dohn Tower said in 

debate with Sen. 
Wayne Morse that “the time may 
when we will have 


radio 


mminent 


litarily occupy Cuba.” He 
said he believed other nations to 
t south could be shown the 


Was occupying Cuba “for 
Morse argued: 
to militarily occupy 
better get ready to 
a good part of Latin Amer- 
those countries 
American military in- 
Tower's state- 
reported in Lat- 


good.” 
we seek 


a we 


heir own 


CCUP) 
pvecause 

wont take 
ention” 


was widely 


and South America. ... Sen. 
Ralph Yarborough called the Ken- 
é housing bill “the most far- 


hing and forward-looking 
ire in more than ten years. 
vitally important that this 
neress take strong legislative 
py On the death of Marshall 
Bell, Herman Yezsak of Bre- 

the dean of the 
. Executive board 
blasted Daniel for 
a sales tax, said 
lvania uses its sales tax in 
with a corporate 
wonder 
those who are pushing too 
this Pennsylvania 
ire not also urging passage 
corporation profits tax in 
Rep. Paul Floyd 
colleague Bob 
irdt for introducing a lobby 
“He should be an expert on 
bbyists. After all, he is one him- 
represents the Communi- 
is Workers of America. He's 
their lobbyist here, even though 
the legislature.” 
represents the 
rs only as a lawyer on legal 
that he was hired 
g before he came to the legis- 
Sam Wood of Austin 

in wrote: “In his tax mes- 
literally gave the 
enough rope to hang 
tself There are many who 
the sales tax fight has just 


started 


te Rep. C. W. Pearcy entered 

the speaker's race, bringing 
of avowed candidates 
ght: Reps. Glusing, Tunnecll, 
Oliver, Spears, Jami- 
sor nd Woods. 


1 became 

s House. 
AFL-CIO 

treating” on 

Penns) 
onjunction 

fits tax, expressed 


gorously for 


ped Houston 


self. Hi 


serving in 
hardt said he 
Vorke 


and 


natt 
atters 


ge Daniel 


egisiature 


imber 


Thurman 


t/ Dallas News said Gov. Daniel 

showed sincerity and real- 

n taking a long step toward 

sales tax.” 
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Semantic Revelations 


Shoughts on the i aon 


Someone remarked on the floor 
after the governor's speech this week, 
“Maybe the tax committee ought to 
change its name to the ‘committee on 
semantics and euphemisms’.” It might 
not, after all, be a bad idea. We are 
now almost universally agreed that 
the governor has come out for a 
sales tax, and it will remain a sales 
tax whether you call it a Pennsyl- 
vania Plan, a Somaliland Plan, or a 
Virgin Islands Use and Excise Tax. 

To draw the tax issue on its clean- 
est terms, we urge House members 
to give a thumping vote to the 
Korioth-sponsored personal income 
tax when it reaches the floor. The 
voters of this state aren’t going to 
be deceived by linguistic gerryman- 
dering. They deserve the opportunity 
of knowing that an income tax was 
offered on its own towering merits. 

While opposing the sham of a gen- 
eral sales tax under the most con- 
venient pseudonym, and while bat- 
tling the more egregious specifics in 
the governor's program—the tuition 
boost and the beer tax increase— 
House liberals should continue to 
back the other taxes which reach the 
floor this week: the escheat bill, the 
two-factor formula corporation tax, 
the gas pipelines tax. 

Nor should they be deceived by the 


big guns of the oil and gas lobby, who 
are being sophistical as seldom be- 
fore in calling the pipelines proposal 
a tax on “producers.” At the hearing 
before the tax commitee, with Abing- 
ton and Britain and Foster and Kuy- 
kendall, the foremost spokesmen for 
the majors, saying they were there 
to defend the poor, hard-pressed Tex- 
as producer, it was rather ironical 
that the independents themselves 
were for some reason not there at all. 
A soundly constitutional tax on the 
pipelines, let no one forget, is one 
of the most crucial issues in recent 
Texas history. Its chances of passing 
the House have never been better. 

The Senate, meanwhile, has passed 
the same appropriations bill it ap- 
proved on the last night of the regu- 
lar session. It strikes down the juven- 
ile parole system, it leaves the prisons 
with the same scarcity of guards that 
prompted O. B. Ellis during the hear- 
ings in March to warn that “we have 
a lot of hell in store for us,” it denies 
the department of public welfare its 
additional social workers. It con- 
tinues the same old neglect and nig- 
gardliness. Yet there are those who 
would finance it with the most re- 
gressive tax of all. In so doing they 
are perpetrating nothing short of a 
social crime. 


ie lastvions hivty 


There were ten key votes in the 
regular session of the legislature. A 
study of those votes reveals that 30 
members of the Texas House, when 
the chips were down, were found not 
to be lacking in a curious kind of 
valor All their own. 

The Illustrious Thirty voted against 
the escheat bill; against a motion to 
reconsider the earlier defeat of the 
escheat bill; against a personal in- 
come tax amendment to HB 727; for 
the adoption of the main committee 
amendment to HB 727, which was the 
two percent general sales tax; for 
the passage to third reading of HB 
727; against tabling a motion to post- 
pone consideration of a corporate in- 
come tax; for motions (2) to post- 
pone the tax on dedicated reserves of 
natural gas; against a motion not to 
concur in the Senate amendments to 


J. C. Adams of Lubbock 

Mrs. Myra Banfield of Rosenberg 
Ben Barnes of De Leon 

R. A. Bartram of New Braunfels 
John E. Blaine of El Paso 

Jerry Butler of Kenedy 

Jack Connell of Wichita Falls 
George Cook of Odessa 

Will Ehrle of Childress 

Robert Fairchild of Center 

Paul Floyd of Houston 

Wayne Gibbens of Breckenridge 
Bill Heatly of Paducah 

Robert Hughes of Dallas 

Tom James of Dallas 


HB 334, which was the sales tax, 
the tax on domestic gas producers, 
and the increased one-factor fran- 
chise tax; and finally, on the last 
night of the regular session, for the 
motion to concur in the Senate 
amendments to HB 334. 


In other words, the Illustrious 


‘Thirty voted two times against the 


escheat bill, once against a personal 
income tax, once against a corporate 
income tax, twice against a tax on 
the Eastern pipeline companies, twice 
for a tax increase on Texas gas pro- 
ducers, and four times for a general 
retail sales tax. 


To the Illustrious Thirty, our warm 
congratulations for this unerring in- 
sight into the political values you 
hold most dear. You shall not go un- 
recognized : 


Ben Jarvis of Tyler 

Robert Johnson of Dallas 
Bill Jones of Dallas 

Ben Lewis of Dallas 

Frank McGregor of Waco 
W. T. Oliver of Port Neches 
Jesse Osborn of Muleshoe 
Joe Ratcliff of Dallas 

David Read of Big Spring 
Wesley Roberts of Lamesa 
Wade Spilman of McAllen 
Roger Thurmond of Del Rio 
Byron Tunnell of Tyler 

Bill Walker of Cleveland 

J. Edgar Wilson of Amarillo 


| VELA 


The House paused self-consciously 
during the eulogies to veteran rep- 
resentative Marshall Bell Monday aft- 
ernoon. When they were over, the 
legislators began moving about again 
in the eternally clacking game of 
shaking hands, slapping backs, and 
guffawing mutually and at _ the 
proper moment. 

The first day his empty seat was 
given the respect it deserved. It re- 
mained empty. There was a bowl of 
white flowers where he used to put 
his feet. But after the first day it 
was in occupancy again, by diverse 
spectators, perambulating legislators, 
and camp-followers. The sting of 
death has no place in an arena re- 
served for practicing politicians. 

Oldtimers in the legislature say 
Marshall was a pretty mean man in 
earlier days. He was probably the 
greatest enemy of organized labor in 
the House. During the McCarthy 
years he took the lead in endorsing 


the harsh, unrealistic legislation 
which made a nightmare of that era 
in Texas. 

But then he mellowed: he became 
the Marshall Bell we on the Observer 
came to know and, in a curious way, 
to like. We remember him as a kind 
of homespun, gentleman's politician 
in his red suspenders and broad- 
rimmed hat. He called the editor 
“My boy,” and he once confessed he 
kept a complete file of back Observ- 
ers from the first day the paper 
started publishing. 

The florid resolutions, the eulo- 
gies, all missed the mark, as lush 
bourgeois oratory always does. There 
was no semblance there to Marshall 
the human being: a human being of 
strange contradictions, of abiding in- 
dividuality. We shall miss him there 
on the back row, his feet thrown on 
the desk, his head cocked to the 
ceiling, grumbling about wasted time 
and foolish taxes. 


Lighting Up the Lobby 





lobbying problem, we 
who 


the Austin 

quote here a veteran lobbyist 

will remain anonymous.—Ed. 
AUSTIN 

A tough lobby law isn’t going to 
turn a bad lobbyist into a good lob- 
byist anymore than a conflict-of-in- 
terest law will turn a bad legislator 
into a statesman. But it don’t matter 
to me if they tighten up the law. If 
I can’t operate under it legitimately 
I'll get out of the business. Frankly, 
I don’t think it will change lobbying 
much. I don’t recall a particle of dif- 
ference after the 1957 law. Not a par- 
ticle. 

Now, the governor talks about lob- 
byists swarming around the capitol. 
I've been in Austin 30 years now and 
I bet I haven’t spent 30 minutes in 
the gallery. I never called anybody 
off the floor during the debate, or 
telephoned them. But some lobbyists 
are lonely. They really are. This isn’t 
their home, and they need somebody 
to talk with; they need to address, 
reason, or conversation with some- 
body, so they go up to the capitol. 
But a lot of them stand around lob- 
bying with each other, and really 
they don’t get around to talking to 
the legislators themselves. 

As I say, I just don’t spend time 
at the capitol, and a lot of the boys 
stay away from there. If you want 
them, you'll find them in their of- 
fices. Take a fellow like Jack Harris, 
he’s been representing a group of 
utilities for a long time; nine times 
out of ten you'll find him in his 
office. Or on the other side, you 
take Tom Reavley, a fine young man, 
—just as soon have him the executor 
of my estate as anybody I know—he 
represents the REA’s and other 
clients. You'll find him in his office, 
if you want him. Or Claude Wild, 
who works for Humble, you'll find 
Claude in his office. Jack Davenport 
for TIPRO—I don‘t think I’ve ever 
seen him at the capitol, and some 
say TIPRO has more influence with 
the people than, say, the Mid-Conti- 
nent crowd. W. H. Abington, who 
represents Mid-Continent, he’s up 
around the capitol a lot. 

John Osorio, I don’t know him too 
well, he represents Sears Roebuck 
and some investment bankers and a 
whole raft of other clients; it has 
been pointed out to me that he is 
never at the capitol. He uses a cou- 
ple of legmen. Another reason he 
may not go to the capitol is that he 


‘got way, way out on a limb in the 


speaker’s race and in the attorney 
general's race. 








* * 


FROM THE INSIDE 


To give a slightly opposing, but 
no -less flavorful, interpretation o/ 


A LOT of good lobbyists 
cdo go up there, of course. Some of 
the major oil lobbyists are around 
there all the time, good men. Hugh 
Stewart for Magnolia; I consider him 
a fine, high-class, honorable man; 
he’s up there. And the railroad lobby, 
there's 10 or 12 of them there all the 
time. So do the trucks, Weaver Moore 
in the Senate and a boy named Bryan 
in the House. Yes, yes sir, good ones 
do frequent the corridors. Some lob- 
byists stay away, study the bills, 
write their recommendations. Some 
play it by ear; they talk. 

That part of the lobby control bill 
that would make group-lobbyists tell 
where their money came from, well, 
I'll say this: If they put that on the 
books and apply it fair and uniform, 
both sides, well . . . I don’t think 
they should make a manufacturers’ 
association divulge and divest itself 
of information about its support and 
then turn the labor unions loose to 
raise money directly and indirectly 
by any means and not give compar- 
able information. 

In other words, I don’t think they 
should make the utilities undress in 
public if the REA’s get to keep their 


pants on. 
I'll say this, no lobbyist helped 
write the tax bills introduced by 


Korioth, Wilson, or Hinson. Lane got 
no council, no assistance, no advice 
from the lobby. And so far as I 
know—and I think I would know— 
the lobby didn’t change one vote on 
that last ballot on the tax bill in the 
House. The lobby was just up there 
ducking and dodging and trying to 
get long. As far as I know, the only 
jostling around was done by repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

Nobody in the lobby worked one- 
tenth as hard as the governor has 
worked. He’s a hard worker; he gives 
the legislators the treatment, if you 
want to call it that, an injection or 
something. He sees two or three 
times more legislators than any gov- 
ernor I’ve ever known. He’s fed more 
legislators than any four other gov- 
ernors combined. I admire him for 
it. I like him. He hired out to repre- 
sent all the people, and I think he’s 
trying to do a conscientious job. 
Anyway, I’m not. mad at him. 

I remember standing on the capitol 
steps with Gov. Ferguson—you could 
have a lot of fun with him—and he 
said to me, now don’t go getting mad 
at so many people. You can’t afford 
to get mad at more than one person 
at a time, he told me. I’ve remem- 
bered that. Right now I’m not mad at 
anybody. 


Limping Off the Field of Battle into Obscurity 


AUSTIN 

As Governor Daniel spoke to the 
legislature Tuesday a television kleig- 
light threw his shadow across the 
portly torso and bulldog face of his 
predecessor, Jim Hogg. You could 
look upon this circumstance one of 
two ways. Either Governor Daniel 
. was casting a long shadow, carrying 
on Hogg’s tradition of fighting the 
interests, or standing there at the 
House microphone blotting out his 
chances of being remembered in 
Hogg’s company. On Tuesday, the 
truth is, Price Daniel gave up the 
mystic company of our hero gov- 
ernors and limped off the field of 
battle into obscurity. 

He has never understood his pow- 
er, a governor’s power; he has never 
understood the nature of legislative 
battling. Now he is reduced and pow- 
erless; plaintive, and pitiful. He is a 
laughingstock. 

He promised the people that never 
as long as he was governor would 
they have a general sales tax. Tues- 
day he suggested to the legislators 
that they pass a general sales tax. 
The words do not matter—this is the 
truth, and everyone in that chamber, 
senators, representatives, reporters, 
secretaries, and janitors, knew it. 

He is a decent, Christian fellow, 
this Price Daniel, the kind of pillar 
of small town Texas society who 
serves quietly and seriously in his 
church, office, civic club, and fam- 
ily. For many months he stood 
against the general sales tax—giving 
ground, giving ground. On Tuesday 
he failed as governor of the state 
because he wanted to be a crusader 
and always ended a compromiser. A 
professional compromiser can win 
respect for his skill and cynicism, 
as Lyndon Johnson did, but an erst- 
while crusader who loses his horse 
and his guns in the trading is a joke 
from that sorry day till he dies. 


Dane WANTED a gas 
tax, the bank bill, the three-factor 
formula on interstate corporations, 
and enough selective sales taxes to 
make up the difference. From the 
very first his idealism was this make- 
shift kind; he did not advocate and 
has not to this day advocated what 
his principles obviously impel him 
to believe would be the best tax solu- 
tion, the income tax. 

Dulling his spurs from the start, 
he dug them in for a while. But the 
legislature wouldn’t go. Did he dig 
the spurs deeper like Jimmy Allred 
did? Did he get off the horse and 
kick its rear end, like old Pappy 
O’Daniel? Did he go for the cubes of 
sugar, like Beauford Jester? No; he 
took off his spurs and went to beg- 
ging. 

Won’t pass the $30 million gas tax, 
eh? Well, how about $15 million? 
Won’t pass a three-factor formula on 
those profiteering interstate corpor- 
ations! Well, what do you think about 
two factors? Won’t make the banks 
and oil and gas companies and the 
rest fork over the state’s $50 million, 
um? Let’s ask ’em for $10 million, 
anyway. Won't pass my selective 
sales tax. Not even that, um? Tell 
you what; let’s try a $10 deductible 
general sales! Surely you're sports 
enough to go for that. No? Well I'll 
be. Shucks . . . what do we do now? 
Tell you what, men, I’ll go for a gen- 
eral sales tax if you'll let me call it 
the Pennsylvania compromise. 

All they had to do was stand fast 
and wait for the governor to give up. 
This is what they did, this is what 
he did. He has compromised the 
ground from under his friends and 
placed his enemies in the slightly dis- 
concerting position of being offered 
a compromise in which they would 
get six-sevenths of the stakes. From 
the first he asked for only half, but 
he didn’t even stand by that. Now 
the business lobby can say to him, 
“Well, you want a 50-cent deductible 
general sales tax of two percent for 
$303 million and a gas tax for $12 
million and a lot of other little things 
for $45 million. How about dropping 
the gas companies and the banks, 
and we'll give you a 25-cent deduc- 


tible genera! sales tax at three per- 
cent?” He nas almost nothing left 
to bargain with. 

The sadness is, the governor want- 
ed to stop a general sales tax and 
tried hard by his lights. But for him 
the staunch opponents of a sales tax 
could not have lasted this long. He 
has now and again issued statements 
which have braced their backbones; 
he has jarred the lobby with tough 
press releases, well-timed interviews 
and broadcasts. All the while he was 
compromising; he never gave the 





a ee 

— 
people a clear understanding of what 
the true alternatives were, because 
he shied from the only liberal alter- 
native which would have registered 
with them the true issue; in this ex- 
tremity we can see that only had he 
‘used the full powers of his office 
boldly could the people have been 
rallied. But perhaps they could not 
have been given understanding, even 
then. If it is true that big business 
interests so control the statehouses, 
only taxes on the people’s consumer 
goods are really possible to pass, 
then the states have become enemies, 
not servants of the public interest, 
and good men must turn in greater 
and greater numbers to Washington 
to do the things the people cannot 
do individually or locally. 


I; WAS, of course, a dif- 
ficult performance for the governor 
Tuesday. 


He started out boasting of his eco- 
nomical administration. He reviewed, 
without insisting upon, the bank ac- 
counts bill and the two-factor for- 
mula tax change. He pledged himself 
to the Eckhardt natural gas tax. 
Dropping his voice, then, he passed 
on to “the Pennsylvania plan’ for 
the general sales tax. Then he con- 
cluded with a hard right to the 
wicked lobbyists. 


It would make him happy if the 
legislature would pass the amended 
bank accounts bill for $10 million, he 
said. We can pick up another $30 
million by juggling accounts in the 
Highway Department. We ought to 
double tuition fees for going to col- 
leges—provided there are scholar- 
ships for those who will admit they 
are too impoverished to pay the 
fees. All these things, he said, would 
bring in $84 million if they are 
passed; but he did not sound like he 
expected them to be. 


First, he orated then, we must tax 
“the gas pipelines and interstate cor- 
porations.” His exposition of the Eck- 
hardt tax was plucky and persuasive; 
he did not mention, I think, that it 
would raise only $15 million, but he 
insisted we get ‘at least one penny 
on every thousand cubic feet of gas 
that leaves this state.” Making the 
case for his two-factor formula to 
raise $16 million, he said six selected 
interstate companies have 75% of 
their property in Texas but pay on 
only 10% of their capital. We were 
past “the liberal parts’; now for 
the boomer. 


For “my staunch adherence” to 
“my commitments against a general 
retail sales tax and a state income 
tax,” he said, he has been called Rip 
Van Winkle and Little Caesar. His 


earlier recommendations would have 
raised enough money, but the legis- 
lature had defeated them; he hoped, 
anyway, that some of their salient 
features would be incorporated in 
some plan “such as the Pennsylvania- 
plan limited excise, sales, and use 
tax.’’ (He apologized that they might 
as well “use all the words.” Indeed; 
that was the game for the day.) The 
Pennsylvania tax, he said, would raise 
$303 million; all this put together will 
raise $359 million. 


He realized, he said—and this was 


the moment of truth—he realized 
that a _ distinguished senator had 
called the Pennsylvania plan an “up- 
side down tax” and you can “call 
selective and limited to those against 


a general sales tax” but “call a gen- 
eral sales tax" to those who support 
such a plan. 


‘To some extent, the senator may 
be correct,” the governor said. But 
many members had committed them- 
selves to the people against a general 
sales tax, he said, and “in view of 
the integrity that some of us have to 
have in this matter,” they could not 
support “a general sales tax.” In- 
stead, the governor admitted, he 
had come nearer to a general sales 
tax “than I’ve ever done before.” 


Wham! He rode smack-dab then 
into the grinning lobby, who stepped 
back a little and watched him cur- 
iously. Make the scurvy devils report 


what they spend! Make 'em come 
cut in the open! 

The shadow of Price Daniel’s head 
ducked and bobbed across the face 
of Jim Hogg. The old man sat stolid 
and waited for the shadow to retire, 
for the sounds to die away. He is 


yet for a shadow tall as he. 
R. D. 


waiting 








OBSERVER NOTEBOOK 


AUSTIN 

THOMAS THOMPSON, staff col- 
umnist for the Amarillo Globe-Times, 
the newspaper which handed Rep. 
Ted Springer an ultimatum last 
month that he resign from the legis- 
lature or lose his job in the compos- 
ing room, wrote this week in a page 
two columm:’ 

“The claim keeps coming up from 
Ted Springer and his downstate 
friends that his opposition to the sales 
tax was the reason for the termina- 
tion of his employment here. By and 
large, his voting record in the legis- 
lature over the last five years has 
been just as distasteful as his posi- 
tion was on the sales tax.” This, of 
course, is even greater justification. 

Thompson also informs the good 
citizens of Amarillo that Springer 
isn’t so bad off, even if Thompson’s 
boss did take away his job. “One of 
our unsympathetic staff members 
pointed out that Springer is far from 
penniless, even if he doesn’t find work 
in some of the print shops around 
town. House Bill 1, passed in the 
regular session, provides that mem- 
bers of the legislature will receive 
an annual salary of $4,800 per year 
and a per diem of $12 per day for 
120 days of each regular session and 
30 days of each special session of the 
legislature. This could build up to 
$7,500 for the year, which is pretty 
good subsistence money.” 

* * 

THE JOHN Z. BIRCH Chowder 
and Marching Society, CenTex chap- 
ter, whose organization was reported 
in last week’s issue, was further 
drummed up in a front-page story in 
the Summer Texan and in a Paul 
Bolton newscast on Austin’s KTBC. 
It genuinely came into its own, how- 
ever, when its avowed goal of abolish- 
ing the socialistic Post Office De- 
partment and impeaching Post Office 
officials was outlined on the wall of 
the men’s room at Scholz’. 

The Society has added a mighty 
organizer in University law student 
Andy Shuval, the new treasurer. 
Shuval and Keith Stanford, Grand 
Lizard of the CenTex cell, said in an 
exclusive tape-recorded interview this 


week that dozens of disgruntled 
Americans have shown an interest in 
joining the super-secret society, in- 
cluding several former postmen ‘‘who 
have seen the shocking truth from 
the inside.” The first demonstrations 
against federal mailboxes on the Uni- 
versity Drag will be conducted next 
week, the two officials intimated. “If 
ever the trend is to be stopped,” 
Shuval warned, “it must be now. Al- 
ready the Austin Post Office is 
threatening to add several new mail 
trucks. They are frightened. They 
are mobilizing against this organized 
threat to their socialistic activities.” 
* * 


DON YARBOROUGH, the Hous- 
ton lawyer who rolled up the largest 
vote against Lt. Gov. Ben Ramsey 
anyone has, while speaking to an 
anti-sales tax rally sponsored by the 
Democratic Women’s State Execu- 
time Committee in Austin served 
notice on the governor, Ramsey, and 
the legislature that there will be 
plenty of young politicians waiting 
for them just beyond the sales tax 
crossroads. 

“There is a fundamental differ- 
ence between compromise and sur- 
render on the general sales tax issue,”’ 
he said. “A tax that will ruin our 
small merchants . . . hurt our farm- 
ers ... and is designed to put its 
heaviest load on the salaried man, 
the pensioner, the family struggling 
to meet its monthly budget, is not a 
compromise . . . The Pennsylvania 
plan could only be a compromise 
if the legislature also passes a cor- 
poration profits tax, which is one 
of Pennsylvania’s chief revenue 
sources.” 

* % 

JUDGE CULLEN BRIGGS, in rec- 
ommending that condemned murderer 
Howard Stickney be granted a new 
trial, ruled that the Harris County 
district attorney’s office has sup- 
pressed statements made in the case. 
First Asst. D.A. W. C. Moore in Hous- 
ton pooh-poohed Judge Briggs, call- 
ing on the Texas Court of Criminal 
Appeals to “stop this nonsense.” Evi- 
dently some prosecuting attorneys in 
the state think it is nonsense to give 


a man they want to convict a fair 


trial. The episode commends to the 
consciences of Texans not quite so 
bloodthirsty the British practice of 
requiring prosecuting lawyers to 
turn over to defense attorneys all evi- 
dence tending to establish the inno- 
cence of an accused. 
* 

THE HOUSTON PLAN” for the 
eradication of liberal legislators is 
now being considered in other Texas 
cities. Sixteen Fort Worth conser- 
vatives recently flew to Houston to 
get the blueprints from Searcy Brace- 
well, who directed the campaign 
which resulted in the defeat of all 
but two of the liberal Harris County 
legislators in 1960. 

SEN. JOHN TOWER has been giv- 
en three important committee assign- 
ments by his Republican colleagues 

labor, banking and currency, and 
public welfare. In addition he is a 
member of the Republican policy 
committee, a first for a freshman 
senator. Evidently the Goldwater 
Republicans in control of the G.O.P. 
in the Senate have decided that 
Tower is an important symbol of 
the Republican possibility in the 
South. Interviewed by Neil McNeil 
in Washington, Tower was willing 


to say what he would not even hint 
at during his campaign: “We needed 
an initial success to get Southern 
Democrats to switch over.” 

x a 

AT LEAST one legislator this 
week talked privately in favor of a 
head tax, taxing thusly: heads, well- 
heads, railheads, redheads, black- 
heads, Richard Moreheads, and block- 
heads—the latter would be a gradu- 
ated tax estimated to net $500 mil- 
lion a year . . . Someone else wanted 
to know if Gov. Daniel proposed to 
tax beer at the wellhead. 

* 

ONE of the most humane state- 
ments overheard this week, from 
Rep. Bob Mullen: “I wish they could 
develop some sort of nuclear bomb 
that wouldn't hurt real estate values.” 
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A Women’s Rally 
Against Sales Tax 


AUSTIN 

One observer likened the 
anti-sales tax rally in Austin 
Monday night to a meeting of 
the early Christians in the 
catacombs. 

It was an apt analogy. Less 
than 200 anti-sales taxers 
turned out, but they were full 
of fervor. Rain forced them 
out of Wooldridge Park and 
into a catacomb-like environ- 
ment—the basement of the 
Austin public library, across 


the street. 
Hot-humid air poured in the 
grass-level window, makeshift 


hand fans made crinkling noises, 
the “Bohac Sisters” from Ranger 
—Patricia and Therisa on the 
accordions, Monica on the drums, 
Adolph Shupac on the electric 
guitar; all of them sub-teens— 
churned the air with “San An- 
tonio Rose,” “Are You Lonesome 
Tonight?”, “The Pennsylvania 
Polka,” (which turned out to be 
appropriate). 

A collection was taken in a 
straw hat-—‘“for something for 


ence 





the women to spend working on 
the lobbyists,” said Mrs. Minnie 
Fisher Cunningham—and $90.86 
was taken in. 

Then the crowd settled down 
to reason and to Rep. Bob Eck- 
hardt. 

“The sales tax program has 
been pushed by an extremely 
effective Madison Avenue.type 
lobby," said Eckhardt. “It is the 
most extensive and effective lob- 
bying campaign I’ve ever seen. 
I must take my hat off to them. 
The lobby has grafted onto its 
usual beef-and-bourbon approach 
to the legislature a true grass- 
roots appeal to the people, spread- 
ing two basic myths. 


Two Myths 


“The first myth is that there is 
no other tax from which $300- 
some-odd million can be raised 
The second myth is that this is 
the fairest tax. 

“As to myth Number One, it Is 
the only way to raise that much 
money if one is unwilling to take 
on the major lobbyists in Austin. 
The only real lobby that has ever 
opposed the sales tax is just the 
plain voting people back home, 
and they take a long time to get 
mobilized. 

“How is it that the state has 
moved so radically from four 
years ago, when it seemed impos- 
sible to pass a sales tax, until 
now, when too many people are 
talking about it’s being the only 
way? The same pattern of attack 
has been followed as was fol- 
lowed by Gov. W. Lee O’Daniel 
when he tried to push through 
his transactions tax act. 

“First, the sales tax lobby se- 
lected a great and moving cause 
—this time it was education. 
O’Daniel took old age pensions 
and told the people the only way 
to pay for old age pensions was 
a transactions tax. But that back- 
fired; the people simply wouldn't 
buy a transactions tax. Instead, 
we passed the first decent level 
of taxation on gas, oil, and sul- 
phur. 


Paid Citizens 

“When you call an organization 
‘Citizens for Sales Tax’, you think 
of volunteers. But Tom Sealy, a 
very competent attorney from the 
Permian basin, who has repre- 
sented the oil industry very ably, 


was paid $25,000 for serving as a 
citizen in this group, and Searcy 
Bracewell, attorney for Gulf Utili- 
ties, was paid $20,000 for serving 
as a citizen. 

“Also, I am reliably informed 
by a gentleman who was just a 
bit sore at not getting the job 
that $150,000 was contributed to 
the Citizens for Sales Tax organ. 
ization by one major oil com- 
pany.” 

As for the second myth, about 
its being the fairest tax, Eck- 
hardt said: “The sales tax has 
just twice the bite on the $3,000. 
$4,000 income as on the $10,000- 
and-over income. How can any- 
one call that a fair tax?” 

Referring to the widely pub- 
licized campaign promises of the 
governor, the lieutenant governor, 
and many members of the legisla- 
ture to oppose a sales tax to the 
bitter end, Eckhardt said, to heavy 
applause: “I contend a political 
commitment is just as binding as 
a business commitment.” 


Pep Talk 

Don Yarborough, Houston at- 
torney who ran a strong race for 
lieutenant governor and is ru- 
mored to be readying for another 
campaign joust, was introduced 
by Mrs. Lillian Collier as sched. 
uled “to give us a pep talk,” and 
that’s about what it was. 

Yarborough said: “I am abso- 
lutely thrilled to see this wonder- 
ful turnout .. . Every single per- 
son here is a leader of our state. 
.... We will be bragging to our 
children and our grandchildren 
that we were among those who 
stood against the sales tax. . 
The legislators who fought the 
battie of the Alamo in the regular 
session will now be among those 
who will fight the battle of San 
Jacinto in this sales tax fight. 
(applause) .. . I think we should 
remind all of our politicians that 
there is a great difference be- 
tween compromise and surrender. 
We don't want to compromise 
within the framework of a sales 
tax—it is non-negotiable. 
There are literally hundreds of 
thousands of people in Texas who 
are hungry. This is a fight on be- 
half of those who have not had a 
place in the sun up to this time.” 


Mrs. Cunningham, one of the 
grand dames of the Texas Demo. 
cratic Party, wearing a purple 
and pink flowered hat, apologized 
to the crowd for advertising re- 
freshments and then not offer- 
ing any. “But we who are from 
the country had heard or read 
that the lobby always supplies 
the refreshments,” she smiled, 
“and they let us down.” 

Sen. Doyle Willis, Fort Worth, 
stepped to the microphone and 
said: “Remember the Alamo and 
Thermopylae had no messengers 
of defeat. There are many more 
here tonight than were at 
some of the meetings when Sena- 
tor Yarborough was fighting his 
way up. This is a good crowd. 
Ultimately we'll triumph. 

“You can anoint a sales tax with 
oil, but it is still a tax on the 
poor.” 

Mrs. Collier: “Thank the Lord 
for one senator who will come out 
with us. Before this is over, we'll 
have 31 good senators.” 

While Willis was the only mem- 
ber of the Senate to show up, the 
House was represented by Lloyd 
Guffey, Dan Struve, Roy Harring- 
ton, Jim Markgraf, Bill Rapp, Ted 
Springer, Ronald Roberts, Scot 
Bailey, and Gus Mutcher. 

The Bohac sisters and Adolph 
struck up “Blue Hawaii,” and the 
sticky-sweaty, cheerful Christians 
broke up their revival meeting 
and walked into the night, ready 
to meet the lobby lions that paced 





the capitol corridors. 


Senate Passes 
Appropriations; 
Same as Before 


AUSTIN 

While the House tax com- 
mittee was hearing bills to 
provide the money, the Sen- 
ate passed the same appropria- 
tions bill (Obs., June 3) it ap- 
proved on the last night of the 
regular session and the House 
sent to the Senate a bill em- 
bodying the $810 teachers’ pay 
raise. 


The Senate expects to act Mon- 
day, if possible, on the teachers’ 
salary increase, which has been 
approved by its education com- 
mittee. 


It took only ten minutes of de- 
bate, mainly on whether Colum- 
bus Day should be restored as a 
state holiday, to re-approve an 
appropriations bill which draws 
on the general revenue fund for 
$253 million. The vote was 20-3. 
The total is $20 million less for 
the biennium than the appropri- 
ations measure sent out of the 
joint conference committee ecar- 
lier. 


The House, by a 140-1 vote with 
only Wade Spilman of McAllen 
dissenting, sent to the Senate the 
$144 million pay bill which will 
hike the yearly base pay for 
teachers with bachelor’s degrees 
from $3,204 to $4,014. 


A successful amendment by 
Rep. Truett Latimer of Abilene, 
which carried 69-67, would re- 
duce the prospective salary boost 
for superintendents and princi- 
pals by almost $7 million. 


Further amendments by Rep. 
Reed Quilliam of Lubbock for a 


-| “stair-step” increase and by Rep. 


Jack Woods of Waco for applying 
more of the increase to higher 
salaries for “experienced teach- 
ers” were defeated. 


A bill to authorize the federal 
governmeint to establish the na- 
tional seashore area on Padre 
Island was introduced by Sens. 
Bruce Reagan and Robert Baker, 
but because the issue was not 
included in the governor’s call for 
a special session, it was not re- 
ferred to committee. 


JR Theae 


Entertainment? 

Sirs: Your “Thoughts on an 
Institution” by Chandler David- 
son prompts an account of school 
board doings here in Port Ar- 
thur. Last year, Port Arthur's 
Thomas Jefferson High School's 
1,800 students placed three semi- 
finalists in the National Merit ex- 
aminations. By contrast, Pitts- 
burgh’s Mount Lebanon High 
School’s 1,200 students placed 
seventeen semi-finalists. 





Did Thomas Jefferson's poor 
scholastic showing impel the Port 
Arthur Board of Education to 
corrective measures? 


Recently, the board announced 
purchase of time for telecasting 
football games. Although Texaco 
will pay the board for sponsoring 
the broadcasts, the amounts of 
money involved were not stated. 
I wonder whether the Port Ar- 
thur board and Texaco feel that 
football broadcasts will improve 
Thomas Jefferson High Scheol’s 
scholastic standing? 

As in most places, possibly 50 
of Thomas Jefferson’s 1,800 stu- 
dents actually play football. To 
the rest of the students as well 
as to the public, football is mere- 
ly one other form of entertain- 
ment. Does the Port Arthur board 
feel that entertaining the citizen- 
ry is their major function? 

Samuel Schiffer, 3700 Franklin 





Ave., Groves. 











Texas Campgrounds 
XIV 


AUSTIN 

Bend, Texas, is a fishing town 
at a bend in the Colorado River 
before it enters and becomes the 
Highland Lakes. It was flowing 
under the bridge a coursing red- 
dish brown. An old man in the 
store said “It’s been on the rise 
onto a week now. Rained all over, 
plum up to the head at Colorado 
Springs.” He said a week before 
he had caught catfish weighing 
18 and 22 pounds under the 
bridge, on trot lines. 

Ranchers along the river there 
let in campers and fishermen for 
fees. We happened into a place 
where you leave your $2 in a tin 
box at the cattle gate. The river 
bends wide into a bluff; we 
camped across a rocky plain from 
it, under some elms that grow in 
a most puzzling way. Rising on 
a hump above the river, some of 
their limbs take off at right an- 
gles down the hill toward the 
river. The wind isn’t strong there; 
a few floods couldn’t turn them, 
yet one of the elms bends its 
whole trunk to the river. Another 
grows perfectly upright, divides 
—and then one of the large trunks 
makes a rounded right turn and 
grows to the river. 

After a while of trying I said 
to my boy Gary, now aged eight, 
“I begin to suspect we're not go- 
ing to catch a fish.” “But Daddy,” 
he replied, “you know nothing is 
really impossible.” Befor2 we 
could find out he cut his foot with 
a hatchet. 

. . - 

Between San Saba and Lometa, 
Highway 190 crosses the river. 
We tried the dirt road under the 
bridge, but the bank was too over- 
grown down there, so we drove 
down a road to a rancher’s house. 
For 50 cents he let us through. 
Passing a deep hole where they 
do the serious fishing, we camped 
at “the shoals,” as the rancher 
calls the broad place. The river 
was still flooding, but in normal 
times it’s two or three feet all 
the several hundred feet across. 

The rancher, a Mr. Broiles, paid 
us a visit after a while. An owl 
hooted, and he imparted to Gary 
the lore, “They say when an owl 
hoots in the daytime it’s gonna 
rain.” As we left he showed us his 
pet fawn, “Baby-face.” She got 
caught in a fence; the Broileses 
feed her milk out of a baby bottle 
and let her run free (it would be 
illegal to coop up a deer). She 
has big black eyes and stems for 
legs, a soft fawn-brown skin 
speckled white, with a bar of 
brown down her spine, and a flip- 
ping tail. The old man let Gary 
feed her out of the bottle: our 
Celia, who is three now, stood be- 
hind him peeking timorously as 
the fawn sucked, Gary petting her 
with his free hand. I never saw 
children so rapt and happy. 

a s . 

On our tenth anniversary Jean 
and I made another circuit out 
of- Austin. In San Antonio, McNay 
and Witte; then the Old Gray 
Moss Inn near Helotes for steaks; 
then a rustic fishing cabin at Me- 
dina Lake, a green bedstead, 
gaudy red and black oilcloth over 
the table, the bare bulb hanging 
from the knotted cord, the enamel 
pots, skillet, eggbeater, coffee 
pots, and the curtains decorated 
with red roses and red cooking 
utensils, bellying out in _ the 
breeze. Rain came sudden, not 
more than fifty waves of it, and 
then stopped; the birds resumed 
their songs, the drippings from 
the leaves falling on the tin roof 
and an upturned bucket in hap- 
hazard place and timing. Through 


CIRCUITS 
OUT OF AUSTIN 








the sounds there was the silence 
one feels when all the sounds are 
nature's. 

_ . . 

Garner State Park has become 
a joke to the people living near- 
by. “Ain't hardly standin’ room 
weekends,” said a butcher in a 
supermarket in Hondo. We passed 
it by; and passed by, too, com- 
mercialized campspots along the 
Frio River toward Leakey. At a 
filling station one of the natives 
told us a place to go where the 
people weren't. “The other night 
it was so crowded at Garner,” 
he said, “a man got up in the 
morning and reached for his pants 
—got one leg—somebody else had 
the other. You go out where I’m 
tellin’ you you won't wake up 
with somebody in your breeches!” 

I won't tell you where the place 
is; if you like quiet in the out- 
doors you'll find your places on 
your own. Fifteen and twenty 
years ago my father and mother 
used to take my brother and me 
to Concan and Leakey; you could 
camp and fish most anywhere. 
Now most of the land is fenced 
and posted; you have to ask 
around to find a way in to the 
water. 


We paid $1 for camping and 
fishing rights along a mile of the 
river where only two or three 
other families had been let in. 
We swam half a mile downstream, 
slept under the great kneed cy- 
press trees, had hot coffee in the 
drizzling morning. The Frio is 
still a good river because it is too 
shallow and rocky for power boats 
but deep enough and fresh for 
swimming and fishing. 

We drove, then, toward the 
Sabinal. “I love these humpy 
hills,” Jean said. We passed into 
Vanderpool, at the foot of Sabinal 
Canyon, and. plunged up into it on 
the gravel road winding through 
the brush. The road_ switches 
back and forth across the creek; 
but for a few houses there are 
no signs of humanity. Mid-way up 
the big tooth maples lift their 
graceful branches to block the 
daylight. 


The road we joined, Highway 
39, runs down the valley of the 
Guadalupe, a blue sheet flowing 
down its broad course. 

On the roads to Fredericksburg 
they were selling their succulent 
peaches by the bushel, and a 
rough Irish lady showed how she 
candles her eggs for sale. The 
burnt gold fields glowed in the 
strange rainlight. R.D. 


Prohibit Billboards 
And Gather Bonus? 


AUSTIN 

Should Texas prohibit billboards 
adjacent to new interstate high- 
ways and thus reap millions of 
dollars in additional federal sup- 
port? 

The question was answered with 
a resounding no by the S6th 
legislature, which buried in com. 
mittee three bills which would 
have enabled the state to take ad- 
vantage of the federal bonus. 

But now President Kennedy has 
signed an extension of the bonus 
law, and the state highway com- 
mission is taking a new look at 
what it offers, with the possibility 
of urging state legislation to par- 
ticipate in the program. 

The federal highway act offers 
a bonus of one-half of one percent 
of interstate highway construc- 
tion cost to states that forbid 
the cluttering up of the highway 
lanes with billboards. One esti- 
mate is that this would give Texas 
an additional $23 millions of fed- 
eral money. 
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‘Deplorable Pictures’ 





Educationists Under Fire 


AUSTIN 

Professional educationists, 
who have developed some agil- 
ity by dodging the blasts of 
such critics as J. Frank Dobie 
and Rep. Maude Isaacks, this 
week were fired on again— 
the attack this time coming 
from Rex Baker, a member of 
the Texas Commission on 
Higher Education and former 
chairman of the University of 
Texas’ “Committee of 75.” 

Baker’s anger at the Texas 
colleges of education was 
aroused by a report released 
this week by the commission 
which he says shows “unnec- 
essary duplication and prolif- 
eration of courses.” 

To Baker's criticism was added 
that of Dr. Ralph Green, execu- 
tive director of the commission, 
who was quoted Monday as say- 
ing the report “presents in some 
areas a deplorable picture.” By 
the time the Observer got to 
Green, however, he was speaking 
in more cautious terms, and he 
emphasized that “if there is pro- 
liferation of courses, if there is 
duplication of courses in colleges 
of education, that doesn’t mean 
the same faults aren’t to be found 
elsewhere in higher education.” 

Rep. Henry Grover of Houston, 
who fought the _ educationists 
through the last session of the 
legislature in an effort to make 
them reduce the number of hours 
required for a credential, greeted 
the commission’s report with 
vengeful elation. 

He offered the commission “my 
heartiest congratulations,” and 
added, “Anyone who scans this 
report can see that education de- 
partments are engaged in a giant 
‘WPA-like’ make-work project for 
education professors. As a result, 
many education graduates are not 
truly educated at all and the 
colleges are responsible. These 
courses waste our young people 
and they waste the financial re- 
sources of the state.” 

Green said some members of 
the commission sided with Baker, 
others were offended by the pub- 
lic and strongly-worded way he 
attacked the colleges. “Some 
members of the commission say 
Baker doesn't have the proper 
background to judge the matter,” 
said Green. “I don’t know about 
that. I'm not that familiar with 
his background.” Baker is a rank- 
ing attorney with Humble Oil 
Company. 


Horseback Riding 

Baker charged that many of 
the courses offered by education 
colleges are silly and that “the 
taxpayers aren’t even beginning 
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to get their money's worth.” 
Asked by a reporter to specify 
courses, Baker singled out the 
beginners, intermediate, and ad- 


vanced horseback riding courses 
offered education college students 
at North Texas State University 
(the “University” part was added 
during the regular session of the 
legislature 
bill). 


through a_ protested 





Aside from that, Baker advised 
reporters to “study the report on 
your own.” 

Taking this advice, an Observer 
reporter thumbed through the 
141 page legal-size report and 
came up with these courses as 
examples of what it is surmised 
Baker would frown on: 

Education college students at 
the University of Texas can take 
courses in subjects such as “Ap- 
praising attitudes,” “Camp coun- 
seling,” and “Driver education for 
teachers.” 

Texas Western offers “Radio 
listening as an aid to elementary 
teaching” and “Radio listening as 
an aid to secondary teaching.” 

Texas A&M offers advanced 
level courses in “Philosophy of 
vocational education” and_ in 
“Philosophy of industrial arts ed- 
ucation.” Undergraduate work 
can be done in “Driver educa- 
tion,” “Foremanship and supervi- 
sion,” and “Outdoor activities.” 

Tarleton State College seems to 
specialize in woodworking, offer- 
ing its students courses in “Wood 
turning,” “Woodwork,” “Bench 
woodwork,” “Machine woodwork,” 
“Advanced machine woodwork,” 
“Advanced woodwork.” 

Among the intriguing courses 
at Prairie View A&M is “Child 
accounting.” 

Texas Tech, in addition to num- 
erous courses in the “theory and 
fundamentals” of all the major 
sports, offers two courses with 
the mysterious title, “Technique 
of sports.” Tech also offers a 
course in “Methods in civil de- 
fense for home and community.” 

Just as Tarleton specialized in 
woodworking, North Texas ap- 
pears to specialize in the dance, 





offering courses in “American| 


country dance,” “Beginning folk 
dance,” “Intermediate folk dance,” 
and “Advanced folk dance,” and 
“Beginning tap dance” and “Ad- 
vanced tap dance.” 

North Texas State also has 
courses in “Conditioning exer- 
cises and charm,” “Club leader- 
ship for men,” and “Club leader- 
ship for women”; “Integration of 
recreation in the community,” 
and both “Driver education” and 
“Advanced driver education.” 

But if North Texas stresses 
dance among its courses for phys- 
ical education teachers, Texas 
Woman's University stresses it 
much more, even offering a doc- 
toral degree in dance, judging 
from the course “Dissertation— 
Dance.” 

All told, TWU offers 26 courses 
in dance, splitting up the subject 
so finely that “Intermediate and 
advanced Ethnic dance” is differ- 
entiated from “Intermediate and 
advanced folk dance.” 

Aside from dance, TWU offers 
courses in things like “Enriching 
the later years” and “Patterns for 
healthful living” and_ three 
courses in safety education, one 
of these being on the graduate 
level. 


Expensive Study 
If the 19 colleges of education 
are teaching unnecessary and, as 


Grover calls them, “watered- 
down,” courses, does it really mat- 
ter? 


Green points out in his preface 
to the commission’s report that 
“14 per cent of the total funds for 
teaching salaries which the com- 
mission recommended to the leg- 
islature for the 1961-63 biennium 
is accounted for by the presence 
of student semester credit hours 
reported for courses in Teacher 
Education.” 

Green’s report makes no rec- 
ommendations; it is simply a 
compilation of findings. But he 
asked the commission to let him 
continue the study with the goal 
of making recommendations, and 
he was granted permission to do 


so, his recommendations being 
scheduled for sometime in Octo- 
ber. 

The Commission on Higher 


Education can order state col- 
leges to alter their curricula, but 
so far changes have been made 
on a voluntary basis, as was done 
at the University of Texas col- 
lege of business administration 
after ‘the commission's study of 
two years ago. B.S. 





A Houston 


Fun-Fest; 


Smoot Philosophizes 


HOUSTON 

“Modern liberalism, com- 
munism, and socialism are es- 
sentially the same thing.” 

“Modern liberals are contemptu- 
ous of American patriotism. They 
have lost faith in the idea that 
free men under God can manage 
their own affairs.” 


The speaker--and he was the 
only one on a_e carnival-like 
Fourth of July program in Hous 
ton—was Dan Smoot, former 
FBI man and radio-television com 
mentator. A crowd estimated at 
between 40,000 and 60,000 heard 
him in Hermann Park. 


Smoot was the guest of the 
Houston Junior Chamber of Com 
merce “Old Fashioned Fourth of 
July Celebration.” 


The Jaycees in Houston have 
been completely taken over by 
active, and, in some cases, profes 
sional, conservatives. Bill Hollis, | © 
executive secretary of Freedom 


In Action, is immediate past presi 
dent, and Russell Gumings, mem 
ber of the executive committee of 
the Democratic Precinct Organ 
ization, the conservative wing of 
the party in Houston, is now 
president. 


The Jaycees almost automatic 
ally fell heir to the city’s Munici 
pal Band and a multi-thousand 
dollar fireworks display. 


The organizations who helped! 
sponsor the Hermann Park rally 
Boy Scouts of America; C & I 
Life Insurance Company (the late 
Jesse Jones’ outfit, a part of the 
Chronicle enterprises); Diamond 
Alkali Company; Humble Oil & 
Refining Company; Robert E. Ne- 
smith (Constitution Party 
date for congress last year and 
introduced on the platform as 
“the Jaycee man of the year”) 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America; Seven-Up Bottling Cor 
poration; and Sons of the Ameri 
can Revolution. 


candi 


On the platform, in addition to 
the sons and daughters of various 
revolutions, were Mrs. Rose Big 
gers, president of the Minute 
Women, and Mrs. Charlies M« 
Lean, president of Pro-America 


Smoot said while he spent nine 
and one-half years in the FBI one 
of his assignments was manning 
a movie camera trained on poten 
tial subversives at Cleveland 
Ohio, meetings. “Maybe, I could 
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WOMAN WHO CAN DRIVE... 


If you would enjoy working 3 or 
4 hours a day calling regularly 
each month on a group of Studio 
Girl Cosmetic clients on a route 
= A: established in and around 
and are willi to make 
Tight deliveries, etc., write to STU- 
GIRL COSMETICS, Dept. 
JW-42, Glendale, California. Route 
will pay up to $5.00 per hour. 


bn aad DEMOCRACY IN 
reports ris 


C 2, NY. 





LEGALS 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO C. (Charles) E. Weed and 
wife, Velma C. Weed, if living, 
and-if dead, the legal representa- 
tives of each of said named De- 
fendants, and the unknown heirs 
of each of said named Defend- 
ants; the legal representatives of 
the unknown heirs of each of said 
named Defendants, if the unknown 
heirs of said named Defendants 
are dead; the unknown heirs of 
the unknown heirs of said named 
Defendants, if the unknown heirs 
of the unknown heirs of said 
named Defendants are dead; de- 
fendants, in the hereinafter styled 
and numbered cause. 

You (and each of you) are here- 
by commanded to appear before 
the 126th District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held at the 
courthouse of said county in the 
City of Austin, Travis County, 
Texas, at or before 10 o'clock A.M. 
of the first Monday after the ex- 
piration of 42 days from the date 
of issuance hereof; that is to say, 
at or before, 10 o'clock A.M. of 
Monday the 3l1st day of July, 1961, 
and answer the petition of plain- 
tiff in Cause Number 122,549, in 
which Herbert J. Konze and wife, 
Alma Konze, are Plaintiffs and 
the hereinabove named defendants 
are Defendants, filed in said Court 
on the 16th day of June, 1961, and 
the nature of which said suit is as 
follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiffs 
and against defendants for title 
to and possession of the following 
described lands and for damages: 

Parcel of land 50 feet by 150 
feet of Lots Nos. Two (2) and 
Three (3) in the partition of 4.42 
acres of land part of the Henry 
P. Hill League, in Travis County, 
Texas, according to map or plat 
recorded in Vol. 197, pp. 4 
of the Deed Records of Travis 
County, Texas, and being more 
particularly described by metes 
and bounds as follows: 

BEGINNING at an iron stake 
which is North 30 deg. 11 min. E. 
88.89 feet and S. 59 deg. 49 min. 
E. 48.89 feet distance from the 
original Southwest corner of that 
4.42 acre tract of land which was 


conveyed to Elijah Morris by N. G. 
Shelley, as recorded in Book 
Page 400, Travis County Deed 
Records; 

THENCE 48.89 feet distant from 
and parallel to the West line of 
the aforesaid 4.42 acre tract of 
land, North abn A a min. E. 150 
ft. to an iron sta 

b 3 ey South ‘So deg. 49 min. 
E. 50 ft, to an iron stake; 

THENCE South 30 deg. 11 min. 
W. 150 ft. to an iron stake on the 
s. a of partition Lot No. Two 


(2 

THENCE with the S. line of 
Partition Lot No. Two (2), N. 59 
deg. 49 min. W. 50 ft. to the place 
of beginning, and being the same 
property conveyed to the grantors 
herein by warranty deed of Louise 
Shepherd, a feme sole, dated April 
20, 1946, recorded in Vol. 793, pp. 
46-48, Travis County Deed Rec- 
ords. 
Plaintiffs allege that on the 
15th day of November, 1960, they 
were and still are the owners in 
fee simple of said land; that on 
said date defendants unlawfully 
entered upon and dispossessed 
plaintiffs of such premises, and 
withholds from them possession 
thereof, to which possession they 
were and are legally entitled. 
Plaintiffs further allege that by 
virtue of defendants wrongs they 
have been damaged in the sum of 
Two Hundred Dollars. Plaintiff 
further prays for damages, costs 
of suit, and for relief legal or 
equitable, general or special. 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at of- 
fice in the City of Austin, this the 
16th day of June, 1961. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By O. T. MARTIN, JR. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Edward James Brown De- 
fendant, in the hereinafter styled 
and numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 








appear before 
to be held at 


said county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or be- 


fore 10 o'clock 
Monday after 


42 days from the date of issuance 
hereof; that is to say, at or before 
4 by mye ‘+ ng s Monday the 
17th day of July, 1961, and answer 5 Gas 
the petition of plaintiff in Cause | ‘he 1st day of May 
Number 122,360, 
meen Anne Brown is Plaintiff 
and Edward James Brown is de- 


fendant, filed 


the 98th District If this citation is 


59,}Court of Travis County, Texas,| within 90 days after 


the courthouse of | issuance, it shall be r 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MAF 
A. M. of the first| Clerk of the District 
the expiration of| Travis County, Texas 

Issued and given under 
and the seal,of said 
fice in the City of A 


, in which Mar- 





in said Court on 


Texas = 
the 31st day of May, 1961, and| By A. E. JONES Deput 


the nature of 
as follows: 


Being an action and prayer for| THE STATE OF TEXAS 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and g 
against defendant for decree of if dead, the legal represer 
divorce dissolving the bonds of | of said named defendant 
matrimony heretofore and now | unknown heirs of said n 
existing between 





which said suit is 
CITATION BY PUBLI 


TO Mildred Barr 


said parties; | fendant; the legal repre 


plaintiff alleges that she married|of the unknown heirs 
defendant in Nuevo Laredo, Mex-| named defendant, if the 


ico, and that immediately there-| heirs of said named defend n 
defendant 
course of cruel treatment; 


after 


commenced a/|dead; the unknown he 
plain- | unknown heirs of said r 


tiff alleges that defendant was|fendant, if the unknowr 
guilty of excesses, cruel treat-| the unknown heirs of se 


ment and outrages toward plain-| defendant are dead; and the 
tiff of such a nature as to render| known owners or ow 
their further living together in-| property hereinafter 





supportable; Plaintiff alleges that | any interest therein 
she is expecting a child in Octo-|all other persons 


ber, 1961, and 


seen or communicated with de-|or claiming any legal or « 


that she has not/ verse claimants, owing 


fendant since April, 1961; plaintiff | interest in or lien upon 


alleges that she would be the fit/|erty hereinafter € 
person to have custody of the/| fendants, in the hereinafte 


descr 


unborn child; Plaintiff further al-| and numbered cause 


leges that her surname was Dins- 
more, and that she has a child|py commanded to appear 
bearing such name, and plaintiff the 126th Judicial 5 
asks the court to restore her|of Travis County 


You (and each of y« 





surname, Dinsmore to her; Plain-|pneld at the courthou 
tiff prays for judgment of divorce | county in the City 


from defendant, that plaintiff be | Travis County, 


Texas 


awarded the exclusive care, CUS-| fore 10 o'clock A.M. of 
tody and education of said un-| Monday after the expira 
born child when it is born, that|qays from the date of 
her former surname, Dinsmore, | hereof: that is to say. at 


be restored to her, and further/19 o'clock A.M. of M oa 
and other relief as the Court shall | i4th day of August, 1961 
deem proper to grant, either at/swer the petition of plair 


law or in equity, with costs of | Cause Number 122615 


suit; 
All of which 


from Plaintiff's Original Petition |ley Ellison, Willie 
on file in this office, and which | William J. Pearson, 
here made for all|and William Carter 


reference is 


intents and purposes; 


more fully appears | Carter, Thomas Elli son 





Zion Hill Baptist 


} 


a sub-machine gun,” 














ave been more enthusiastic about 
job if I had been armed with 
he said, 


He said everytime he “reported 


a communist for his activities, the 


inist got promoted in his 
government job.” 

smoot said “frantic men are 

nning all over the place look- 


ways to peace. We 
new ways to peace. 
need to revive and understand 

icepts that made America 


ing tor new 


jon’t eed 


Our own money is being used 
nwash us of all American 
tism. The results are ap- 
t,” Smoot said. Just as there 
‘were fearful 
moderates and middle of the 
roaders in 1776, and Hancock was 


them 


today there 


noot told the cheering crowd 

immigrants came to America 
»king not for social security, for 
guaranteed security, 
but a place where a common man 
uld become uncommon.” 


vernment 


He said the tax burdens of King 
George LI imposed on the colon- 
piddling compared to 

that are being used 
most harmful purposes 


imaginable. 


ists “were 
those today 


for the 


day the political philosophy 
modern liberalism has 
with American princi- 
i the American ideal of 

for the _ individual,” 


t said 


Known as 


st aith 


Declaration of In- 
nothing about 
for Laos or Asia. 
“worship government as 


H Said the 
jependence suid 
Africa, 


1 


Modern liberalism might differ 
with socialism and communism 
how to gain control of gov- 
ernment, “but there is no differ- 
ence at all on their thinking about 
how much power the government 
should how it should 





nave or 


ercise a 


* * 
Smoot and Jefferson 


DALLAS 

‘The Dan Smoot Report” 
issued in Dallas by the former 
Forum” commentator, 
issue given the Ob- 
server by a subscriber, con- 
tains this notation: “I am for 
the John Birch Society. Thom- 
as Jefferson would have been 
for the John Birch Society, 


too.’ 


“Facts 


in an 





served | Plaintiffs and the hereinabove 
f its | named defendants are Defendants, 
filed in said Court on the 23rd 
day of June, 1961, and the nature 
f which said suit is as follows: 
Being an action and prayer by 
Plaintiffs and against Defendants 
for title to and possession of the 
following described land, to-wit: 
All of Lot No. Eight (8), Block 
No. Five (5), and addition in the 
y of Austin, Travis County, 
Texas, according to the map or 
plat of said subdivision or addi- 
tion of record in Book 2, Page 154 
the map or plat records of 
Travis County, Texas, reference 
to which said map or wey: and the 
record thereof is hereby made for 
necessary and pertinent pur- 
poses 
Plaintiffs alleged that they are 
d the|the fee simple owners and enti- 
je-|tled to possession of said land. 





CATION 








sentatives | That on May 12, 1961, — 
d is 


iJ} unlawfully entered and pos- 
wn\sessed plaintiffs and withhold 
are|from them possession thereof. 
f the) Plaintiff prays for other and fur- 
de-|ther relief, legal or equitable, 
general or special, to which they 
might be entitled. 

If this citation is not served 
"© | within 90 days after date of its 
© issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

’ WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
table | Clerk of the District Courts of 
. Travis County, Texas. 

e Issued and given under my hand 
tyled| and the seal of said Court at of- 
fice in the City of Austin, this 
the 27th day of June, > 
I O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
irt Clerk of the District Courts, 
to be Travis County, Texas. 
said By: O. T. MARTIN, JR. 














NOTICE OF INTENTION 
TO INCORPORATE 


Notice is hereby given that 
. J. J. Lampis and G. C. Sarris do- 
ay the ing business as Christi’s, 3130 
nd an- Broadway, San Antonio, Texas, in- 

ff in'tends to incorporate under the 
whict name of Christie's, Inc., on July 








J. J. Goode, Lloyd Carter, Floyd|1, 1961 


Sr., Wes- Dated at Austin, Texas, June 
1961. 


J. J. LAMPIS 
G. C. SARRIS 





No Decreases Seen 





Those Rising Insurance Rates 


AUSTIN 

It would be a safe bet that 
if a popularity poll were taken 
among Texas motorists two 
weeks from now, the members 
of the State Board of Insur- 
ance— Thomas C. Ferguson, 
Robert W. Strain, and Ned 
Price—would not stand much 
chance of winning, for last 
week they gave approval to 
an auto insurance rate increase 
averaging 15 per cent, as of 
August 1. 


This increase will cost Texas 
motorists an additional $30 
million a year; this is the most 
conservative estimate that has 
been given. 

It could cost the individual 
driver as much as $37 a year, 
depending on his own safety 
record and the safety record 
of the area in which he lives. 

Comprehensive coverage will 
go up an average of 8.7 per cent, 
public liability up 10.6 per cent, 
and injury and property damage 
up 23.6 per cent. 

Why such a radical increase? 
$30 million a year for everybody 
and up to $37 a year for the indi- 
vidual—why such a hefty finan- 
cial punch, which many are al- 
ready decrying as a low blow? 

The official excuse is that rates 
haven't changed since 1958, and 
under the old rates insurance 
companies are supposedly having 
a hard time keeping their profits 
at a “fair level.” 

But even if the companies are 
operating at a disadvantage, the 
question remains: how did the 
State Insurance Board go wrong 
and allow them to get in such a 
position that a $30 million in- 
crease must be made in one 
frantic move? The State In- 
surance Board is supposed to 
keep its finger squarely over the 
pulse of the economic blood- 
stream of the state and prevent 
the profit-loss equilibrim of the 
insurance companies from being 
upset, to the public’s immediate 
hardship. 

Willis McVey, managing rate 
actuary for the board, was asked 
about the problem this week. His 
explanation, in part: 

“Last year at the annual rate 
adjustment hearing, I and Joe 
Eddins (a rate actuary) and An- 
gus McDonald (chief actuary) 
had figures that revealed that 
premiums for private passenger 
cars should be increased by 13.3 
per cent. These weren't just our 
figures—all companies are _ re- 
quired to submit financial reports. 
So, last year, based on our sta- 
tistics, the rates should have 
gone up. 

“Instead, the board froze the 
rates at the 1959 level. The staff 
had some pretty firm feelings 
about it, but there was some con- 
troversy among the board mem- 
bers themselves, and it got into 
politics over the _ safe-driving 
plan. We, the actuaries, knew 
they should have increased the 
rates, and if they had raised the 
rates then, they wouldn't have 
had to raise them much this 
year.” 

How much? he 


“Oh,” said, 





Pakistan Head Speaks 


AUSTIN 

Vice-President Lyndon Johnson 
and Pakistan President Moham- 
med Ayub Kahn will address a 
joint session of the legislature 
Monday morning. 

President Kahn spent the week- 
end at the LBJ ranch 65 miles 
west of Austin. He will be the 
second visiting head of state to 
address the legislature this year. 
The first was Konrad Adenauer. 
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“maybe 10 percent.” 

But wouldn't that have meant 
almost doubling? If you first give 
a 13 per cent raise, and then fol- 
low with a 10 percent raise? 
“Well, yes,” he said, “that's right.” 


That Plan 

But then he got down to par- 
ticular problems that affected the 
income of the insurance compa- 
nies. Heading the list is the con- 
troversial “safe driving plan,” un- 
der which safe drivers are sup- 
posedly rewarded with lower in- 
surance rates, and unsafe drivers 
are penalized in their rates to 
make up the difference in the in- 
surance company’s income. 

This plan, as operated by the 
State Insurance Board, went 


aground in three ways, said Mc- 
Vey: (1) The board, bowing to 
pressure, allowed too many ex- 
emptions to the penalty clause of 
the plan and thereby threw off 
the reward-penalty ratio, (2) too 
many people lied about not hav- 
ing had accidents during the past 
three years, and (3) an unknown 
number of persons, faced with 
higher penalty rates, simply 
dropped their auto insurance pol- 
icies, a move which the state 
board apparently had not antici- 
pated. 


To show what he meant by the 
board’s submitting to political 
pressure to unsettle the safe driv- 
ing plan penalty schedule, Mc- 
Vey showed three lists of traffic 
violations which, under the plan, 
resulted in higher rates. 

The first list, the original list, 
had rate penalties for 39 offenses. 

In January of this year, the 
board removed from the list 17 of 
these offenses, including driving 
on the wrong side of the street, 
failure to yield right of way, fol- 
lowing too close, illegal signal, 
lane violation, mental incompe- 
tence, and “incapable.” 

But the pressure persisted and 
the board has now decided to 
throw 13 other offenses off the 
list as of August 1, including 
running stop sign and running 
red light, illegal turn, illegal pass- 
ing, speed contest, reckless driv- 
ing, negligent collision, and care- 
less driving. 

On August 1 the only moving 
traffic violations for which your 
insurance rates will be increased 
are these eight: driving while 
drunk, driving under the influ- 
ence of drugs, failure to stop and 
render aid, negligent homicide, 
driving while license suspended, 
aggravated assault with motor 
vehicle, speeding, and passing in 
no-passing zone. 


Balance Lost 


Which means that on that date, 
the State Insurance Board will 
have eliminated from the safe 
driving law 31 violations which 
account for nearly half of all traf- 
fic difficulties in Texas. From 
the violations remaining, McVey 
implied, it would be difficult in- 
deed to raise enough money to 
make up the difference in the 
rate cut that has been given to 
safe drivers. 

As for the second feature of the 
safe driving plan that went as- 
kew, McVey said that before put- 
ting the plan into effect, the rec- 
ords of 40,365 drivers were 
checked, and from that sampling 
it was decided that 57 per cent 
of the vehicles in Texas had not 
been involved in an accident or 
in a moving traffic violation—and 





the plan was set up accordingly, 
to reward that 57 percent and 
penalize the other 43 per cent. 

In doing so, the board acted 
without considering the ingenu- 
ity of Texans who, when money 
is at stake, have a genius for for- 
getting traffic troubles of the 
past. In short, some people lied 
about their traffic records, and 
there was nothing the insurance 
companies could do about it, be- 
cause in many of the smaller 
towns extensive records aren't 
kept on traffic violations. In the 
end, instead of 57 per cent get- 
ting a cut rate, about 70 per cent 
got it. 

Since the safe driving plan has 
been warped out of shape, why 
not discard it altogether? Eddins 
argued that even with the Au- 
gust 1 rate increase, good drivers 
will average out at a net reward 
of 10 per cent on their rates, 
whereas if the good driving plan 
were killed, the good driver 
would wind up with a rate in- 
crease of about 36 per cent. 

“Say the good driver, getting 
a 20 per cent reduction, is now 
paying $80 instead of the $100 his 
policy would normally call for,” 
said Eddins. “Okay, if we killed 
the plan, his rate would auto- 
matically go up 25 per cent— 
back to $100, plus another 104 
factor. On the other hand, the 
bad driver, if the plan were killed, 
would come out with a tremen- 
dous reduction in his. rates.” 

As for the number of people 
who have dropped their policies 


* * 
Investigate, 


AUSTIN 

The House by a vote of 120-19 
ordered a legislative study into 
the reason why the auto insur- 
ance rates went up. Five legis- 
lators will be appointed by Speak- 
er James Turman to conduct the 
inquiry. 

“The legislature is certainly en- 
titled to know why we took such 


action,” Gov. Price Daniel said. 
“We will give them all the facts 
and statistics upon which we 
based the increase.” 








in protest to the plan’s penalties, 
McVey feels that this problem 
has been over-emphasized. He 
said he doesn’t know how many 
have dropped, but “several thou- 
sand, maybe, have written us 
that they were unhappy and were 
going te drop.” 


No Drop Seen 

For whatever reason, insurance 
companies wrote only something 
like $280 million in premiums 
last year as against $304 million 
in 1959, it was reported, and in 
the same breath that the com- 
panies report this loss they go 
on to complain about a rise in 
per-accident output. 


McDonald verifies this, saying 
that the average claim for prop- 
erty damage is $154 now, while 
rates are based on an average 
cost of $139. At the time of the 
rate increase announcement, the 
board released to the press sev- 
eral dramatic examples of how 
auto repair costs have risen since 
1953—one example being a 209 
per cent increase in the cost of 
replacing a bumper assembly. 


But the board might also have 
pointed out, as McVey did, that 
the replacement costs for tinted 
windshields have risen only 7 per 
cent since 1953, replacing the 
rear quarter outer panel has in- 
creased only 38 per cent in cost, 
and replacing front doors has 
gone up only 41 per cent—none 
of which is out of line with the 
increases given the _ insurance 
companies in their rates. 


* * 
Solons Say 


Rep. Will Smith of Beaumont, 
who sponsored the resolution es- 
tablishing the investigating panel, 
said “the people are going to 
blame us” for the higher rates. 
A proposal by Rep. Jim Cotton 
of Weatherford that the legisla- 
ture be empowered to fix insur- 
ance rates lost by voice vote. 


An amendment offered by Rep. 
Terry Townsend of Brady allow- 
ing a special committee, and not 


the House general investigating 
committee, to do the study was 
accepted. 


Texas Lawyers 
Advise Schools 
To Add Course 


FORT WORTH 
The incoming president of the 
State Bar of Texas told that or- 
ganization’s 79th convention that 
lawyers should defend rather 
than criticize the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 


William L. Kerr of Midland re- 
minded the attorneys that the 
Court has been under repeated 
attack in Texas. “We should al- 
ways be mindful that the Su- 
preme Court is the Supreme 
Court, the Supreme Court of the 
greatest nation the world has 
ever known,” he said. 

A proposal that Texas public 
schools be required to offer cours- 
es contrasting Americanism with 
communism was also discussed. 
It was made by Thomas Ramey 
Sr. of Tyler, past president of the 
state board of education. 

Thornton Hardie Sr. of El Paso, 
chairman of the University of 
Texas board of regents, told the 
convention he was confident the 
UT faculty was free of commu- 
nists or even of teachers “who 
would take the Fifth Amend- 
ment.” 

Abner McCall, president of Bay- 
lor University, reported that Tex- 
as’ church - supported colleges 
have complete freedom to criti- 
cize communism as an encmy to 
religion and political liberty. He 
said too many well-intentioned 
persons advocate centralized gov- 
ernment without realizing it may 
destroy individual rights. 


* * 
Lone Star Commies 
Distribute Statement 


A four-page mimeographed pa- 
per attacking the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s decision illegalizing mem- 
bership in the Communist Party 
asks if the Bill of Rights is “just 
a scrap of paper,” says recent 
court decisions are based on “the 
same Big Lies once used so ef- 
fectively by Hitler,” and _ asks, 
“Why are we asked to give up 
democratic freedoms?” At the end 
is the notation, “Issued by the 
Communist Party of Texas, July, 





1961.” The paper was mailed in 
| Austin July 11. 
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Special Force 


“Strong, just ..and fearless ..” 


Texans in the late 1870's were not surprised when Captain Jesse Lee Hall, of the Ranger 
Special Force, handed over the notorious bandit, King Fisher. Nor when he broke up the 
destructive Sutton-Taylor Feud, and settled the hash of a lot of fence cutters. Most Texans 
already knew about Ranger Hall and a certain one-man clean-up operation. Only 27 years 
old, shortly after he joined the Force, Hall was placed on detached service .. meaning, 29 
usual, one job, one Ranger. The job was Goliad, then a lawless stronghold of escaged con- 
viets, outlaws and murderers. The situation called for strong treatment, which the lone 
Ranger evidently knew how to apply. The undesirable population got the word. Soon 
Goliad was once again quiet as a sleeping mouse... Later, after his Ranger days, Captain 


Hall distinguished himself as the leader of the famous Macabebe Scouts in the 


campaigns. 

















